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ITH Semana Santa (Holy 
Week) came all the bustle 
and stir which accompanies 
that time in Mexico City. 
From early morning till late at night - 
bells from the great cathedral and 
the one hundred churches pealed out; 
the equipages on the Paseo de la Re- 
forma were more elegant than ever; 


and the wealthy ladies fairly shone 
with jewels and elaborate gowns. 
Every one in Mexico celebrates some- 
way or other during Holy Week. Most 
of them travel, at least they visit their 
relatives, and if they do not wish to 
show partiality, they are kept trav- 
eling. So we began traveling again. 
Not because we were tired of the won- 
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These little burros, indispensable in 
Mexico, carried us up the steep, narrow 
path to the panteon (cemetery.) 


derful city, with its magnificent bou- 


levards, palaces and cathedrals; its 
markets and throngs of interesting peo- 
ple; or majestic Popocatepetl and Ix- 
taccihuatl with snowy peaks, standing 
guard over the valley of Anahuac, but 
we wanted rest and quietude. Leaving 
the city at night, we found our sleeper 
full to its capacity, and the well to do 
class of Mexicans, when traveling, 
need so much room! We were on our 
way to Guadalajara, Pearl of the West. 
Oh, beautiful, clean, balmy city, with 
parks ever full of brilliant flowers; 
strains of music from stringed bands 
wafting onto the wide, arch enclosed 
verandas, penetrating to secluded pa- 
tios redolent with flowers. Here were 
we to rest until the flurry of Holy 
Week was over. But notso! Already 
the uprising had spread to nearly every 
State in the republic, and Jalisco was 
no exception. News had just come to 
Guadalajara that the mountains were 
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full of rebels ready to march upon the 
city, and this report was confirmed by 
an incident which occurred on the fol- 
lowing day. According to law, the 
natives were no longer permitted to 
enter the town in breechcloths, but 
must wear trowsers. In compliance 
with this law, puestos (booths) were 
established at the city limits where 
pants-less Mexicans, on their way to 
the markets with their produce, could 
rent trowsers for the occasion and re- 
turn them on their way out. A band 
of untrowsered rebels succeeded in 
capturing a detachment of Federal sol- 
diers in full uniform of the Mexican 
army, whereupon the coveted bifur- 
cated nethers were hastilly transferred 
from Feds to Rebs, and giving the 
command, “Fall in! Forward march!” 
the Federals in naught but coats and 
caps were marched through the main 
streets of Guadalajara at the point of 
rebel guns. 

We were passengers on the next 
train out! But when the train arrived 
near Octolan, we found the bridge 
over the Rio Lerma burned. Rebels 
behind us, rebels before us! Fortu- 
nately, they had neglected to cut the 
telegraph wires, and a message was 
hastily despatched for a train to come 
up on the opposite side. Everybody 
was cheerful and energetic, and by 
Necessity’s ingenuity, all of us were 
placed on the opposite side of the Rio, 
there to wait the rescue train, wipe 
the smoke tears out of our eyes, the 
charcoal from our hands and faces, 
and wish for something to eat. At last 
—she came—and we sped on to Ira- 
puato and the main line. While wait- 
ing for the north-bound train, the short 
time we had to spend was employed 
in hunting something to eat. To the 
market, of course! What rich, yellow 
milk in great ollas! Post haste each 
bought an earthen cup and a half liter 
of the delicious milk. With one quaff, 
without stopping to taste, the milk was 
“drunk, and the breath of satisfaction 
disclosed to us that it was goat milk. 
Taste of tastes! Without ceremony, 
without bartering, we grabbed into the 
strawberry baskets and crammed our 











Hanging judas in Guanajuato, a typical holiday scene in Mexico’s streets. 


mouths full, not increasing any the 
opinion the Mexican has of American 
good manners, but we explained with 
good measure in pay that we did not 
like goat milk. Such luscious straw- 
berries as grow in Irapuato! ‘They 
ripen at all seasons of the year, and 
the Indians bring them to every train 
in the quaintest of baskets woven by 
themselves. I do not know if it is be- 
cause “one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin,” but these baskets 
have the same rising tendency in the 
bottom as the American baskets. 

In the meantime we decided to go 
to Guanajuato, and were soon on our 
way to Silao, the point from where the 
branch line leads to “The Hill of the 
Frog” (Guanajuato.) Here was an- 
other wait, but there was plenty to eat. 
Dozens of Mexican women came with 
plates of enchilades and chicken 
cooked juicy and brown in ollas, and 
there was no lack of rich cows’ milk. 
Here we ate all the meals we had 
missed, and several in advance, for 
fear something might befall us farther 


on, thereby confirming two more opin- 
ions the Mexicans have of us, that we 
are good spenders and hogs. Amid the 
“muchas gracias” and “adios” of the 
venders, we boarded the just arrived 
train for Guarajuato, which put us off 
at Marfil, the end of the railroad line, 
from whence we continued our journey 
in the tram cars drawn by six Mexican 
mules which looked like big rats. Up, 
up, up, the old ‘tram rattled and shook 
till we clung to the sides for fear we 
would roll into the arroyo below. Min- 
ing is the chief industry in this unique 
mountain town, and it may be summed 
up in one word—silver. There is so 
much silver here that they bathe the 
hogs at night when they come home 
from their wallows, to get the silver 
out of their bristles—at least the na- 
tives told me so. Guanajuato is built 
in a narrow canyon with only one en- 
trance, and the houses look as if they 
had been shaken out of a bag and 
stuck up on the hillsides wherever they 
could find a resting place. Up and 
down the narrow streets, half-dressed 
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men, women and children, burros 
laden with hay, and gaily dressed 
horsemen contest the right of way with 
one another. Tucked back in the street 
corners are flower and vegetable mar- 
kets, junk shops, and trinket booths. 
Notwithstanding flat ground is at a 
premium, the Jardin de la Union is a 
spacious square of beauty, and con- 
tains several fine churches, the Gov- 
. ernor’s palace, and Teatro Juarez, built 
of handsome green stone, and not sur- 
passed in elegance by any other struc- 
ture in North America. Here in the 
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three to five years, at the expiration of 
which time the remains are taken out 
to make room for other tenants. If a 
body is mumified, which it might be 
on account of some peculiar property 
of air and water, it is placed, along 
with numbers of others, in the subter- 
ranean chamber, one thousand feet 
long, to grin at its vis-a-vis. But if 


there remains nothing but bones, the 
long ones are corded up at one end 
and the skull piled up at the other. 
Every place was full on this day, and 
an improvised crypt, without cover, 








A Mexican market: goods of all kinds and descriptions may be found in 
these centers of native produce. 


beautiful park of flowers and trees an 
excellent band plays evenings and 
holidays. 

A night’s rest was welcome to us, 
but the conglomeration of noises in the 
streets forbade our sleeping late, so 
after a good breakfast we secured 
burros for a trip to the Panteon (ceme- 
tery) and the Catacombs. Here there 
are no graves. The bodies are placed 
in tombs arranged in tiers in the thick 
walls surrounding the.grounds. These 
tombs are rented for a term of from 


had been dug in the rear of the chapel. 
A couple of Mexican boys were having 
a high time playing shinny with a 
skull and a couple of long bones. 

As our little burros jolted us down 
the precipitous pathway leading to the 
town, came the yells and calls of the 
masses that had gathered to hang Ju- 
das, and drawing nearer we found the 
rarrow streets jammed with peons in 
high peaked sombreros, and women 
with rebosas (scarfs) over their heads. 
From the tops of the flat-roofed houses 
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Among the mango and zapate trees with a native lavandera (washerwo- 
man), and her husband. The washing is done in the creeks and flatstones 
serve as washboards. 


on each side of the street, men with 
ropes swung Judas so that he was sus- 
pended in the middle of the street high 
over the heads of the crowd. 

This is one of the most enjoyed cele- 
brations during Holy Week. A Judas 
is hanged in the morning, at noon and 
at night. An effigy dressed in the cos- 
tume of a Charro: high embroidered 
hat, tight spangled trowsers and bo- 
lero, and stuffed with straw, bread, 
oranges, sugar cane, and peanuts, and 
supplied with a Saturn-like girdle, 
made of fuse and giant crackers, is 
suspended in midair. Jerked and 
pulled, the fuse finally burning out, 
the firecrackers exploding, Judas is 
blown into a thousand pieces and the 
scramble the peons make for his con- 
tents is nothing short of a center rush 
at football, the casualties not missing. 

Returning the burros to their bare- 
footed keeper, who had accompanied 
us, we proceeded to make our way 
through this throng, as it was the only 


The yells 


way of reaching the hotel. 
grew louder, Judas swung high and 
frantically in the air, the explosion 
came, and as the rush was made for 


the bread and fruits, the wall from 
which the ropes were suspended gave 
way. Hearing the yelps of a little dog, 
and seeing him pinned under a large 
slab of rock, I hurried to rescue him, 
which I did, but not so quickly that 
I did not go down under the next in- 
stallment of adobe, and a dozen peons, 
the remains of Judas Iscariot, and I, 
lay under the debris. Men and wo- 
men were pulled out bleeding and 
bruised, but when I got the dirt out of 
my eyes, I was as good as new, and 
my companions, through gasps and 
tears, hugged and scolded me, while 
they congratulated themselves that 
they did not have to carry me back 
to the Catacombs and erect a cenotaph 
to my memory in the United States, 
while the Mexicans wondered if all 
Americans had such hard skulls. 














The pueblo at Taos (pronounced Touse), north of Santa Fe, N. M., where 


Kit Carson made his headquarters. 


The Rock Mountains are in background. 


Homes of the Prehistoric Cliff and 
Cave Dwellers in New Mexico 


By Louise M. Little 


ITHIN borders which cover 
\ ’ a territory larger than all the 


New England States, New 
York and Delaware, New 
Mexico has wonderfully preserved 
evidences of prehistoric peoples in 
many ruins of the cliff and cave dwell- 
ings. There are also mountains from 
whose extinct craters once poured 
rivers of lava antedating the coming 
of the Cliff and Cave dwellers. 
Between the Sierra Blanco (White) 
Mountains and the Black Range, lo- 
cated in the middle southern part of 
New Mexico, is the Mal Pais (Bad 


Lands), a lava bed hundreds of feet 
deep, two hundred and fifty miles 
long, and from one to five miles wide, 
the result of a prehistoric volcano 
which filled the valley between the 
two mountains, where tradition claims 
a sizable river once flowed. 

Recent excavations at Ukiah, Cal., 
where workmen were digging a canal 
from the upper end of the Potter Val- 
ley to the Russian River, unearthed 
human skeletons, supposed to be those 
of a tribe of Indians exterminated 
eight or nine hundred years ago. The 
skeletons were well preserved, even 
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the teeth being intact. The indications 
are that the burial ground was once a 
sand-bar in the Russian River. 

The point of greatest interest to 
nearly every one who visits New 
Mexico is the Pajarito Cliff Dwellers’ 
Park, twenty miles west of Santa Fe, 
the capital. In this park alone there 
are twenty thousand cliff dwellings 
and ruins of communal buildings, some 
of which had 1,200 rooms, some of 
‘them many more. 

The dwellings are of two kinds: 
cliff dwellings proper and cavite 
lodges. The cliff dwellings are built 
on high ledges, under overhanging 
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cliffs. In the earliest stages they were 
probably natural caves; but with the 
development of the people occupying 
them, these dwellings were improved, 
until in the highest state of perfection 
they consisted of artificial caves 
in cliffs. 

First, a doorway was hewn in the 
face of the cliff to a depth of from 
three to five feet; then the excavation 
of the dwelling began. A front room, 
circular, oval or rectangular, was dug 
from six to twenty feet in diameter, 
according to the use for which it was 
designed. For a sleeping room, the 
excavation was made from six to eight 

















The oldest house in the United States, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Tradition says 
it was built by Pueblo Indians before the Spanish occupation, and was occu- 
pied by Ornate, one of the conquistadores. It is still occupied. 


cliffs, and are closely allied to the 
ancient style of Pueblo ruins, the back 
walls being formed by the natural 
cliffs, while the front and partition 
walls are constructed of masonry, 
rudely dressed stone laid in adobe 
mortar, and chinked with small stones, 
almost identical with those of the 
Pueblo ruins. 

Cavite lodges are built in high, and 
in many cases almost inaccessible 


feet in diameter, with ceiling low, not 
eften over four feet. If designed for 
a kiva (cellar or store room), space 


‘would be made fifteen or twenty feet 


in diameter, with higher ceilings; 
while the excavations for general liv- 
ing rooms were usually from eight to 
twelve feet in diameter, with ceiling 
not over six or seven feet from the 
floor. 

Usually one or more smaller rooms 




















1. Great cairn and ceremonial kiva in the Rito de los Frijoles, New Mex- 
ico, as restored. 

2. A corner of the great community house, Puye, New Mexico, shortly after 
the excavation. 























Kit Carson, the noted trapper, scout, 
guide and explorer of New Mexico. 


connect with the main living rooms by 
very small doorways, which were 
probably used for storage. The inter- 
iors were generally plastered with 
adobe mortar to a height of about four 
feet above the floor; and in some cases 
attempts at wall decoration have been 
made to quite a degree. 

Many thousands of these cave 
dwellings have been explored; and 
the largest of the communal houses 
have been explored and mapped; hun- 
dreds of the smaller stone ruins lo- 
cated and investigated, and a begin- 
ning made in burial meund explora- 
tion. 

Another extremely interesting work 
recently started is the photographing 
and sketching of the pictographs, or 
rock writings, of these prehistoric in- 
habitants. The inscriptions are 
thought to be the work of tribes far 
more remote than the people who oc- 
cupied these dwellings three or four 
hundred years ago. 

Pajarito Park, one of the richest ar- 
chaeological fields on this continent, 
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is a tract between the Rio Grande on 
the east, the Jernes Mountains on the 
west,-the Rito de los Frijoles on the 
south, and the Chama River on the 
north. Of great natural beauty, it is 
for the most part a plateau of from 
6,000 to 9,000 feet altitude, cut by deep 
canyons. Part of the tract is under- 
laid with volcanic tufa, varying in 
thickness from fifty to one thousand 
feet. In the northeastern part, this 
tufa is entirely eroded away, but 
throughout the north central section it 
remains in long tongue-like mesas (or 
potreros), which rise abruptly, in 
many places perpendicularly, to a 
height of from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. In the southern 
part of the tract, the tufa extends to 
the Rio Grande, in a sheet of varying 
thickness innumerable canyons are cut 
through it by the mountain torrents. 
Here are many miles of almost per- 
pendicular cliffs of yellowish and or- 
ange colored tufa, and in these are 
found the cliff dwellings. 

This park is destined to become one 
of the most noted of the archaeologi- 
cal national parks. In it are found re- 
markable so-called Pueblo ruins. 
These ruins are thus named not be- 
cause they have been occupied by the 
Pueblo Indians in historic times, but 
on account of their resemblance to the 
large terraced structures now occupied 
by the Pueblos. The finest ruins of 
this class are built of sandstone, vol- 
canic tufa, and cobblestones. The ma- 
terial used in construction depends on 
the natural formations found in their 
vicinity. The groupe, all built of vol- 
canic tufa, are named Puye, Otowi, 
Tsanhawi, Navakwi and Tchrega: all 
of which have been measured and 
mapped. 

Some seventy miles west of this 
park, in Chaco Canyon, are located 
what is said to be the richest known 
relics of prehistoric civilization—four- 
teen large stone buildings, several in a 
good state of preservation, and super- 
ior to any of the buildings occupied 
by their modern descendants. These 
buildings were built of sandstone, ori- 
ginally from three to five stories, con- 
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taining from 100 to 1,200 rooms, com- 
munal houses, of whose the walls still 
stand to a height of 30 feet, with rem- 
nants of the fifth story. 

Of the 284,000 population of New 
Mexico, in 1904, 144,000 came from 
other States; 127,000 are natives of 
Spanish descent, while 13,000 are In- 
dians. There are many tribes— 
among the best known are the Nava- 
jos, Zunis, Acoma, Laguna and Pu- 
eblos. 

The Navajos, whose reservation is 
located in the northwest corner of New 
Mexico and the northeast corner of 
Arizona, being about equally divided 
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south is the Zuni reservation, covering 
over four hundred and twenty-seven 
square miles, with a population of 1,- 
525. The principal pueblo is Zuni, one 
of the noted “seven cities of Cibola,” 
and one of the most ancient and inter- 
esting pueblos of the southwest. Its 
famous annual ceremonial dances at- 
tract many tourists from all over the 
world. Here the United States Gov- 
ernment has established an irrigation 
plant with a $250,000 reservoir, by 
which 6,000 acres of land is irrigated. 
The Zunis are industrious husband- 
men, the majority having from ten to 
twenty acres under cultivation, some 


Interior view Cliff Palace. 


by the two States, are a thrifty people 
rich in sheep and horses, and are good 
workmen. . They are given employ- 
ment on the railroads and in the sugar- 
beet fields of Colorado, which State 
adjoins the reservation on the north. 
The Navajos are the finest blanket 
weavers among the Indian tribes; and 
their fame as silversmiths is widely 
known. Part of the reservation, which 
covers 1,958,400 acres, is excellent 
range country, especially adapted for 
sheep. ' 
Adjacent to the Navajos on the 


with larger holdings. Their principal 
crops are Indian corn, beans, onions, 
melons and squash. 

Many of them also have small or- 
chards of peach, apricot, apples, cherry 
and plum trees. 

East of the Zuni reserve is a Mor- 
mon agricultural settlement, Ramah, 
on Pescado Creek, while near by is 
Fort Wingate and its military reserva- 
tion, the only military post occupied 
at present in New Mexico. 

Laguna was founded in 1690 by 
refugees from Acoma, Zuni and Coc- 
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kiti, on a high rock near the San Jose 
river. It original name was San Josef 
de la Laguna. 

Several great battles were fought 
here by the Navajos and Apaches. The 
Laguna Indians also occupy tributary 
villages, such as Paquate, Negra, Enci- 
nal and Casa Blanca. 

The most interesting and noted of all 
New Mexican pueblos is Acoma, the 
“sky city,” so called, which is built on 
the summit of a table rock with 
eroded, precipitous sides, three hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the plain, 
7,000 feet above the sea. The pueblo 
is 1,000 feet long by 40 high, and was 
formerly reached by a narrow stair- 
way in the rock, up which the inhabi- 
tants carried on their backs not only 
every particle of material for the build- 
ing of their adobe village, but the 


earth for the graveyard. Forty years 
were required for its construction. 

At the pueblo of Taos, northeast of 
Santa Fe, is buried the historic pioneer 
scout, trapper and guide, Kit Carson, 
who died at Fort Lyon, Colorado, in 


1868. His only daughter, Mrs. Allen, 
still lives in the city of Raton, New 
Mexico, located on the old Santa Fe 
trail at the foot of the Raton Range. 

The ordinary Mexican of New Mex- 
ico seems content to live in a rather 
primitive manner, occupying small, 
adobe houses. Building material, other 
than this sun-dried brick, is very ex- 
pensive in this old-new country. The 
long, narrow Mexican houses, one story 
high, with an outside door to each 
room may appear picturesque to the 
tourist who sees them for the first time, 
but the Americanos view them other- 
wise. A small cluster of these houses 
is called a Placita. The Mexican usu- 
ally has a small vegetable garden, a 
few acres of some kind of grain, a few 
sheep or goats, and a handful of mot- 
ley chickens. None are too poor to 
own a burro, that tiny, ill-used beast 
of burden, who forages his own living 
as best he can. Some natives own 
several of these inexpensive little ani- 
mals costing from one to five dollars. 
If raised by the farmer, their cost is 
not reckoned at all. Many of the na- 
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tives earn a little money by cutting 
pinon wood, a sort of hard pine scat- 
tered along the sides of the Rocky 
Mountains, and hauling it to town, of- 
ten ten or more miles, the transporta- 
tion being in rough carts drawn by 
four burros abreast. Sometimes the 
wood is cut into short lengths, deftly 
packed on the burros with ropes, and 
peddled from house to house along the 
streets of cities at 25 cents per load. 

Occasionally a Mexican will hire out 
to tend stock on a ranch, getting as 
high as 75 cents per day and board. 

The people live very simply: beans, 
chili and tortillas being their staple ar- 
ticles of food. A favorite dish is bean 
soup well seasoned with chili, a pepper 
made of dried long red bell-peppers 
ground coarsely and eaten with the 
tortilla, a cake made of flour and water, 
rolled as thin as pie crust, and baked 
on the floor of the adobe oven, or on 
the top of a stove, by the few so fortu- 
nate as to have one. Sandwiches are 
often made of two tortillas, with a 
filling of lard, in which plenty of chili 
has been mixed. Lard takes the place 
of butter, unless the family is in a po- 
sition to keep a cow. Rarely is meat 
used, unless the householder owns a 
flock of sheep or goats. If goats, the 
family enjoys the unusual luxury of 
milk in the coffee; otherwise it is 
taken without milk or sugar, but al- 
ways very strong, as coffee is consid- 
ered one of the indispensable necessi- 
ties of the table. 

These Mexicans of New Mexico are 
a hospitable people, and take offense 
if a stranger happens along at meal- 
time and declines to join them. Some 
of those living in or near the cities are 
adopting the modern cook stove or 
range, but the majority use the out of 
door bake-oven for cooking. These 
primitive ovens are built of adobe, and 
near the house; often two are con- 
structed, one large, the other small. 
Their shape is like an inverted bowl, 
with a door in one side near the bot- 
tom and a smoke hole near the top. 
In use, they are heated very hot with 
a wood fire; then the coals and ashes 
are drawn, the floor swept with a sort 
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of mop, the breadstuffs laid inside. 
The door is closed, and the dough left 
till thoroughly baked. 

One of their methods of preparing 
green corn is to fill a- hot adobe oven 
with ears of corn in the husk, then pour 
over the heap a pail or two of cold 
water and close the oven door till the 
corn has been thoroughly cooked by 
the steam.’ It is then taken out and 
husked, leaving on sufficient to braid 
into long traces, which are hung up to 
dry. When well dried, it is shelled and 
ready for-use or for market. It is then 
called Chico, and commands a good 
price, the market apparently never be- 
ing overstocked. 

Mexican women still cling to the one 
piece covering for head and shoulders, 
the black shawl, without which, on 
street or train, they are never seen. 
Of late, the girls and young women in 
or near the cities have begun to adopt 
hats like their American sisters. Some 
of the women are extraordinary ex- 
perts in the finest and most beautiful 
handmade Mexican work, such as table 
covers, bureau scarfs, pillow-shams, 
handkerchiefs and other articles, which 
not only adorn their homes, but com- 
mand a good price in the art stores, 
where they find ready purchasers in 
the many tourists. The women also 
assist in the construction of their 
homes. After the walls of adobe brick 
are laid, they plaster the inside walls 
with adobe mortar, putting it on with 
their hands. The bricks are made of 
earth, spaded up loosely, sufficient 
water being poured on to make a thick 
paste or mud, and a small quantity of 
chopped straw added. The mixture is 
worked together by men who trample 
it with bare legs. The resulting mix- 
ture is molded into bricks eighteen 
inches long, eight inches wide, and 
four inches thick. These bricks are 
so heavy that only two can be molded 
at a time. They are laid in rows on 
the ground to dry in the sun, which re- 
quires six weeks if the weather is fine. 

One of the peculiar ceremonies of a 
religious sect called “‘Penitenties” is at 
Easter: when a number of the men, 
stripped to the waist, start from a given 
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point and go to the “Place of the 
Cross,” chanting a sort of song and 
cruelly lashing their bared backs all. 
the way with thongs, or whips made 
from sword-grass, or grass made from 
the soap plant. The edges of these 
grasses are extremely sharp, and read- 
ily cut the flesh. Long before the pro- 
cession reached the place where they 
set up the wooden cross, carried on 
the back of one of them in imitation 
of the Savior, the bodies of these peni- 
tentes are badly lacerated and cov- 
ered with dripping blood. 

After the ceremony of raising the 
cross, in the presence of other members 
of the sect; the wounded backs are 
bathed by women from bowls of medi- 
cine prepared of roots and herbs. 
Many days pass before the wounds are 
healed sufficiently for the men to re- 
sume labor. If, as sometimes happens, 
one of this sect dies, whose family is” 
too poor to hire a priest to officiate at 
the funeral (a priest performs no fu- 
neral or wedding ceremony for less 
than fifteen dollars) the body is buried 
without any funeral service. At the 
end of the year, however, a special 
penance is conducted similar to that of 
the Cross. By so doing the penitentes 
believe they help their relative to pass 
through purgatory. 

As a rule, the Mexicans develop 
young and age prematurely. A mar- 
riageable age for a girl is fourteen 
years; for a man nineteen years. Of- 
ten both are even younger. Often a 
girl of fourteen years weds a man of 
forty-five. The courtship is peculiar to 
the people. When a young man fancies 
a young woman for marriage, he goes 
to her parents and asks their consent. 
Later the parents consult their daugh- 
ter. If she is favorable, the parents 
send for the young man, who takes up 
his abode with the family till the mar- 
riage, which follows shortly. The en- 
gagement is announced by the parents 
of the young woman, who make a feast 
and invite the relatives of both. 

The time intervening before the mar- 
riage is devoted to courting, or “spark- 
ing.” The wedding, if solemnized at 
the bride’s home, is on as grand a scale 
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as the young man, or his parents, can 
afford. All the expense of the occasion 
falls on them. Relatives and friends 
are invited to witness the ceremony, 
which takes place at 6 or 8 o’clock in 
the morning, a priest usually officiat- 
ing, as the majority of the Mexicans 
are Catholics. If in church the ser- 
vice is on a grander scale; but in 
’ either case a breakfast at the home 
of the bride’s parents follows; then 
a reception, and feasting is kept up 
until late in the afternoon, when the 
guests withdraw. In the evening, 
there is a grand ball to wind up the 
festivities. With the poorer classes, 
the bridal loaf is rented from a con- 
fectioner’s, and later returned uncut, 
home-made substitutes serving the 
guests. 

Although the ordinary Mexican is 
an easy-going, unlettered person, the 
better class contains many cultured 
and educated business and profes- 
sional men of high standing in their 
. communities; many of them are col- 
lege graduates, who have ably filled 
positions of public responsibility with 
credit to themselves and the State. Mi- 
guel A. Otero, of Santa Fe, a Mexican 
ex-governor, enjoys the distinction of 
serving as chief executive of New 
Mexico for a longer consecutive period 
than any other governor under the 
American regime. He was appointed 
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by President McKinley, and afterward 
reappointed for two successive terms 
by President Roosevelt. George Mc- 
Donald, the present chief executive, is 
the first governor elected by the people 
since New Mexico became a State. 

Among the many historical build- 
ings of Santa Fe, the oldest city in the 
United States, is the oldest house in 
America. Tradition says it was built 
by Indians (Pueblo) long before 
Spanish occupation. Certainly it was 
occupied in 1598 by Onate, one of the 
Spanish conquistatores. This weather 
beaten building is of adobe, and has 
been continuously occupied all these 
years. The San Miguel church, built 
in 1540, partially destroyed in the revo- 
lution of 1680, completely restored in 
1710, is still used as a place of worship, 
and is said to be the oldest church in 
the United States. The most interest- 
ing building of all is the Old Palace, 
built of adobe in 1598, and continu- 
ously occupied by Spanish-Mexican 
and American governors for three hun- 
dred years. It antidates the settle- 
ment of Jamestown by nine years, and 
that of Plymouth by twenty-two years. 
One room in it is set apart as the “Ben 
Hur” room, in which General Lew 
Wallace wrote most of that noted vol- 
ume, and also part of “The Fair God,” 
while he was Governor of the territory 
in 1879-1880. 





DAWN 


A hush—a stir—the whirring of a sea-gull’s wings, 

And dawn—the petals red, from off her rosebud flings. 
A lilt—a laugh—the crooning of a foam-kissed brook— 
As coy, a clover pink peeps from her grassy nook. 

A sigh—a song—while lilies pale white buds unfold, 
Lifting their cups of gold, to woo the Sun-God’s gold. 

A rose—a kiss—the violet opens with a silken yawn— 
And in my heart, love wakens dear, with budding dawn. 


AcNEs LocKHART HUGHES. 
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“The only steamboat that, at that time had ever passed down the upper 

Yukon was the little A. J]. Goddard, which had been built at the headwaters 

of the river a few weeks previous to this time, and has successfully “shot 
the rapids.” 


TRE: FAR Aa 


A STAMPEDER 


By Frank L. Hunt 


Part I. 


AKE a turn around that stump 
there, will you please?” And 
with the order given more in 
the tone of a command than a 
request, Alex Sanderson threw with all 
his might a long, heavy rope, one end 
of which was securely fastened to the 
front end of our scow. 

When I say we were going to the 
Klondike with the big rush of ’’98, the 
opening of this story will be readily 
understood. 


We didn’t have a railroad car to 
ride in to White Horse Rapids then. 
Nor did we have a palatial steamboat 
to ride in from the rapids. The only 
steamboat that had at that time ever 
passed down the upper Yukon was the 
little A. J. Goddard, which had been 
built at the head waters of the river 
a few weeks previous to this time, and 
had successfully “shot the rapids.” 

In those days it was labor that af- 
forded means of transportation on the 
upper Yukon instead of capital. Men 
possessed of a good muscle and a me- 





“A set of common tools, a whip saw, a forest of spruce trees, and a deter- 
mined mind were all the requisites necessary to turn out the best and most 
home-like boat on the river—a scow.” 


chanical turn of mind could afford to 
ride in the best boats going. There 
were no mills and factories there at 
that time to turn out the well equipped 
steamboats that ply that part of the 
river now. A set of common tools, a 
whip-saw, a forest of spruce trees, 
and a determined mind were all the 
requisites necessary to turn out the 
best and most home-like boats on the 
river—a.scow. 

Three more determined young men 
than Alex Sanderson, Gilbert Hunting- 
ton and myself never started for a 
mining camp. 

Gilbert and I were brothers who 
had been struggling along on a Cali- 
fornia farm until we were thoroughly 
convinced that we could never “get 
ahead,” as we had always expected to 
and as we would have to do in order to 
satisfy even a small part of our ambi- 
tion, for at that time ranching wasn’t 
what it is to-day. Then, a rancher 
could get only about half the price for 


his products that he can get now-a- 
days. 
So we were traveling in a boat as 


good as the best. As we rounded a 
bend in the Yukon, the Union Jack fly- 
ing at the top of a spruce tree with the 
limbs trimmed off which served as a 
flag pole, came into full view. A little 
further down the stream a large sign 
was seen nailed to a tree on the river 
bank. As we came nearer, we could 
distinguish the reading on it, and 
learned from it that we were nearing 
another station of the North West 
Mounted Police, and were expected to 
pull in and report on our cargo. In 
those days the Canadian officers would 
allow no one to pass down the river 
until they were satisfied that he had 
provisions to last at least one winter, 
and also that he had no spirituous 
liquors aboard. 

“It’s a wonder they wouldn’t build 
their station where there was a strong 
current,” grumbled Gilbert, as we came 














“We had made a satisfactory clean-up.” 


near enough to see that at the place 
we were expected to land the river was 
flowing very swiftly against a high 
bank. 

Gilbert held the sweep at the stern, 
while Alex and I each strained hard 
at a twelve foot oar. 

“Take the line, Alex, and throw it 
to that fellow on the shore,” command- 
ed Gilbert, who seemed to feel all the 
importance of a steamboat pilot. 

And here is where our story opens 
with the order given by Alex to “take 
a turn around that stump.” 

As he heaved the line ashore with 
all his might, the fellow on the shore 
grabbed it as quickly as possible, and 
made a rush for the stump. Evidently 
snubbing a scow in swift water was 
not in his line, and in the hurry and 
excitement of the moment he stumbled 
when the stump was almost reached, 
and before he could regain his feet the 
strong current had taken ovr hoat down 


the stream out of reach of the stump 
and caused it to strike an over hanging 
tree with such force as to overturn our 
stove and throw it with about half our 
cooking utensils into the depths of the 
Yukon. 

After Alex had made a grand rush 
for the things and failed to save any 
of them, he proceeded to “bless” the 
fellow on the bank in terms that would 
not seem so home like here as they did 
in the Yukon country. However, on 
a second trial, we succeeded in land- 
ing our scow in good shape. About 
the time we had it well secured, a 
friend whom we had met up at Tagish 
post came down to the boat with a 
broad smile on his face and opened 
conversation with, “Say. Sanderson, do 
you know who that was trying to snub 
your scow P” 

“No,” said Alex; “do you?” 

“T thought you didn’t,” remarked 
the friend, ignoring Alex’s question. 
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“Why do you ask?” inquired Alex. 

“That’s a woman,” replied the 
friend. 

“No. You don’t say so. Well, I'll 
be d——d,” was all Alex could say in 
his astonishment. “And I talked to her 
the way I did.” 

Later in the day, while we were 
making our way to the Police Station 
to make our report, Alex quietly 


walked off by himself with, the re- 
mark to me, “You and Gilbert can 
make the report and I'll see you later.” 

That evening, as we came together 
at the scow to prepare our meal, Alex 
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at night; the sun was still shining on 
the surrounding hill tops. I had hardly 
got my blankets spread and a tarpau- 
line well over my head, before I began 
to feel drowsy and sleepy. The last 
thing I could hear that night was Gil- 
bert grumbling about those damn 
mosquitoes biting clear through his 
tarpaulin. 

The next day as we drifted lazily 
along on the mighty Yukon, Alex vol- 
unteered to tell us who he had been 
talking to, and whose pardon for his 
extreme rudeness he had succeeded in 
obtaining the night before. Elsie 

















Getting over the route with a dog team. 


informed us that he had made his 
peace with the “fellow” that had tried 
to tie us up. Although Gilbert and I 
said but little about the affair, we 
could see that Alex was very absent 
minded after that. However, after 
we had done full justice to the bacon, 
beans and bannocks, we took a short 
stroll around the mouth of Big Salmon 
River, for it was there we had stopped, 
and then returned to the scow for the 
night. 

Although it was now half past ten 


Starr and her brother Gilmore had left 
their home, or rather what remained 
of their home, in Dakota, and started 
for the Klondike about the same time 
we had from California, but under 
somewhat different circumstances. 
Since they were children they, with 
their mother, had struggled along as 
best they could on their quarter sec- 
tion of land. Their father had died 
when they were yet so young that they 
were scarcely able to remember any- 
thing of him. At his death the mother 
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had stepped bravely. forward, and 
by close economy and industry had 
succeeded in keeping things in fairly 
good shape, until Gilmore had be- 
come old enough to take charge of 
their affairs. By their combined ef- 
forts they had been able to meet their 
obligations when due, and were living 
a quiet and comparatively happy life 
together when the Klondike gold 
fever swept its way across the States. 

At first the big gold stories and ex- 
citement caused no unusual stir in the 
Starr family, as they all knew it was 
impossible to bear the expense of such 


a trip without more means than they 


could get together without selling their 
home. So they could only read of 
the wonderful gold discoveries and 
wish they were able to go. 

Alas, they didn’t know how soon the 
forces of nature were going to open 
a way for them to go. People who 
have never lived in that section of 
country don’t know what a Dakota 
cyclone is capable of. If, however, 
the wrecked home of the Starrs could 
have been seen shortly after its mem- 
bers had been reading those gold stor- 
ies, no further doubt would have been 
left as to the damage they are capable 
of doing. 

First and worst of all, the poor 
mother had met her fate by remaining 
too long in the falling house. Then, 
with buildings razed to the ground, 
what little stock they had gone, what 
was there left to start a home with 
again? No one could have looked up- 
on that wreckage and blamed Gilmore 
and Elsie Starr from feeling altog- 
gether too discouraged to start another 
home from it. 

Then what could they do better than 
to sell their quarter section of land 
for enough to outfit them for the Klon- 
dike? 

So they left the scene of their 
mother’s death and started for the 
land of gold. But in those days to 
start on a journey to the gold fields 
of the North was the beginning of un- 
told troubles and trials. © 

They were yet working early and 
late on the Skagway trail in their 
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eagerness to get their outfit to the 
lake at the head of the river, when 
Gilmore contracted that dread disease 
—spinal meningitas—which had 
proved fatal to so many before him 
on the same trail. 

It was only after a short illness when 
Gilmore had succurnbed to this dis- 
ease that Elsie began to realize that 
she was without a relative within 
thousands of miles. Words fail to ex- 
press the suffering and anguish of 
mind of poor Elsie Starr as her situa- 
tion forced itself upon her in all its 
clearness. What should she do? What 
could she do? Go back to the scene of 
destruction and desolation she had left 
behind? No. A thousand times no; 
now that her brother was gone, too. - 
Only one conclusion could she arrive 
at after all her deliberations, and that 
was that she must push on and go on 
to the Klondike. 

She realized fully that there would 
be many difficulties in the way of a 
young woman traveling on a journey 
of that kind alone. But she had al- 


ready encountered so many difficulties 


that she now believed she could over- 
come any obstacles that she would be 
likely to meet even on a trip of that 
kind. 

It was a difficult thing indeed for the 
poor girl to muster sufficient courage 
to present herself on the trail clothed 
in masculine attire. But there were 
other women dressed that way. Why 
shouldn’t she, since she was obliged to 
work her way in now, and her own 
stock of clothing was very limited? 

So we had found her, and so we had 
left her, as we had a thousand other 
acquaintances we had made on the trip 
and whom no one could tell whether 
we would ever meet again or not. 

As for Gilbert and myself, we had 
not given this particular incident suf- 
ficient attention to remember it from 
numerous other ones of its kind we 
had noticed all along the trail. It 
seemed, however, to affect Alex dif- 
ferently. He had often spoken of the 
affair, and lamented the fact that he 
would not be likely to ever meet Miss 
Starr again. His general bearing and 
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reflections after that led me to believe 
that he must have seen something 
about this lady that was far more at- 
tractive than her polka-dot shirt and 
blue overalls, and that the attraction 
she possessed was not entirely unre- 
ciprocated. However, as we never ex- 
pected to see the young lady again, 
we gave the matter no further atten- 
tion. 


Part II. 


On December 20, 1899, we were sit- 
ting around a Yukon stove in our cabin 
on the bank of the Klondike River. 
Gilbert and I were deep in a game of 
“crib,” while Alex was trying to warm 
his half frozen feet. He had just come 
back from Dawson, where he had gone 
for the mail, and couldn’t wait for Gil- 
bert and I to finish our game, but began 
at once to tell us about a new strike 
over on Eureka Creek. Nothing would 
do but we must stop the game and dis- 
cuss this matter with him. As the dis- 
cussion proceeded, it became about 
evenly divided between two subjects. 

The time was now fast approaching 
that period of the whole year when the 
subjects of all civilized nations sing: 


“All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace; 
Good will henceforth from heaven to 


men, 
Begin and never cease.” 


Christmas then was one of the sub- 
jects that occupied our attention as 
well as that of the strike. Another 
part of the conversation which the dis- 
cussion of Alex’s new strike had led 
us into was Stampedes. In no other 
country do the people “stampede” as 
they do in the Klondike. 

While Alex was in town after the 
mail, he had received a “tip” on some 
property away over on Eureka Creek 
which was now open for location and 
which promised to be good property. 
So he had become quite excited about 
it, and was now once more anxious to 
try to secure a claim. 


Although we were at that time 
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scarcely two years older than we were 
when we started for the Klondike— 
that is, according to the callendar— 
we felt that by experience we were 
several times that much older. To 
give the reader even a small part of 
these experiences would take volumes. 
After we had landed in Dawson in ’98, 
and looked over the several creeks, we 
had taken a “lay,” on Dominion 
Creek. During the time we were 
working on this lay, we had followed 
stampede after stampede, until we had 
almost given up ever realizing any- 
thing but a failure from a stampede. 

We had made some pretty good 
“clean-ups,” lately, and had now come 
in off the creek for a short rest. So 
there we were sitting around that red- 
hot stove discussing the advisability 
of trying it once more. 

“You see,” said Gilbert, “it’s been 
that way with all our tips. They were 
all sure things.” 

“Well,, I must admit that a good 
many of them looked that way,” said 
Alex, who still had more faith in 
Stampedes than either Gilbert or my- 
self. “But I believe this proposition 
is different from the others.” 

“Well, now, it’s this way with me,” 
argued Gilbert. “There we’ve been out 
on that lay working like slaves and 
running our legs off on nearly every 
stampede there was going. Now we 
have come in here to rest a while and 
spend Christmas in a_half-civilized 
kind of a way. If we go to Eureka 
Creek, the chances are that we can’t 
get back for Christmas, and as for 
me, I just don’t care about going. If 
you fellows want to go, all right.” 

I confessed that I did not feel en- 
couragement enough to start me away 
from that fire for Eureka, sixty miles 
away. Especially as the thermometer 
on the front of our cabin had shown 
the temperature to be ranging from 
forty to fifty degrees below zero for a 
week past. 

“Well, you boys can stay here and 
keep the stove warm if you want to,” 
said Alex, quite disgusted with Gil- 
bert and I because we were opposed 
to going. “But I’m going to go. I 
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think I can get back by Christmas, but 
if I don’t, it won’t be the first Christ- 
mas I’ve spent away from home.” 

So he loaded his pack-strap and 
started with the friend who had given 
him the tip. 

Gilbert and I felt far from being 
satisfied with this result of our delib- 
erations, for we didn’t like to have 
Alex start away feeling that we ought 
to go with him. Besides this, he had 
been complaining lately that he had 
not been feeling well at all. 

The next day after Christmas, when 
Alex had failed to show up, we did not 
feel any particular anxiety, for we 
had already met with-so many disap- 
pointments of different kinds that it 
now took something very serious to 
make us feel very much disappointed. 
Two days later, however, when we 
were still without any word from him, 
we did begin to feel uneasy. This feel- 
ing was not decreased when, about 
noon of that day, a stranger knocked 
at our cabin door and asked if Gilbert 
and Frank Huntington lived there. 
When told that he was addressing 
these parties, he reached in the pocket 
of his parkie and handed us a note, 
which read: 


“Hunker Creek, Dec. 27. 


“Messrs. Huntington Brothers— 
Your friend, Mr. Sanderson, is here in 
my road house and is down with the 
fever. Knowing you would be getting 
anxious about him by this time, he 
asked me to address this note to you. 
I assure you that everything possible 
will be done for him during his illness. 

“ELsiE STARR.” 


“So that’s what has been keeping 
him—and that’s what has become of 
Miss Starr. It’s lucky he stopped at 
that particular road house if he had 
to stop at all,” said Gilbert all in the 
same breath, as he finished reading 
the note. 

The next day when I made my way 
up Hunker to Miss Starr’s roadhouse, 
I found a very small, and, looking at it 
from the outside, a very insignificant 
looking little building of logs. As 
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soon as l-entered the little cabin, how- 
ever, everything presented such a neat, 
clean and home-like appearance that 
it really made me feel a little home- 
sick. 

There was Alex confined to a bed 
with a well defined case of typhoid 
fever. From Miss Starr I learned that 
Alex had come in the day before 
Christmas, and, after expressing his 
surprise at seeing her there, he had 
told her that he was not feeling well 
and come to rest a while. With that 
keen perception natural to her sex, she 
was not long in discovering about 
Alex’s face something far more seri- 
ous than merely not feeling well. So 
when he had begun to make his pre- 
parations for departure, she had in- 
sisted that he was unable to travel far- 
ther, and that the only thing for him 
to do was to stay where he was till he 
was able to travel. Besides, she said 
to me, with a mischievous look in her 
eyes, “I didn’t have to urge him very - 
hard to stay.” 

There was nothing for me to do now 
but to send word to Gilbert, telling 
him how I had found things, and, while 
he would go out to Dominion and at- 
tend to our mining interests, I would 
stay and do what I could for Alex. 

Now came the three weeks of anx- 
ious waiting and watching before any 
change of importance could be ex- 
pected in Alex’s condition. 

While I am sure that I never will 
forget how bravely and how faithfully 
Miss Starr labored to bring back my 
pardner’s health, I am doubly sure that 
Alex himself will never forget all her 
kindness to him. 

After the crisis had passed and I 
had seen Alex well on the way to re- 
covery, I could see plainly that I 
would not be greatly missed if I were 
to rejoin Gilbert and help to care for 
our mining operations. 

When I told Gilbert that I would not 
be much surprised if we would be 
obliged to look after our own business 
in the future, and that Alex was very 
liable to take another pardner, he 
merely said: “I s’pose so.” 

And sure enough, it turned out that 














“The Hillside Roadhouse soon became the popular place for all travelers who 
passed that way.” 


way. In place of the little log cabin 
that used to serve for Miss Starr’s 
roadhouse, and that bore her name on 
its sign, they soon built a much larger 
one. With the combined energies of 
two such energetic persons as Mr. and 
Mrs. Alex Sanderson, the “Hillside 
Roadhouse” soon becarne the popular 


stopping place for all travelers passing 
that way. Shortly before coming out 
of the Klondike, I paid a visit to my 
former pardner, and could hardly real- 
ize that the smiling, cheerful counte- 
nance of Mrs. Sanderson belonged to 
the same person that tried and failed 
to snub our scow. 





MOUNTAIN SOLITUDE 


As the mountain monarch’s vernal crest, 
The rocky siopes of mountain’s steep, 


Creeping shadows of a fleeting day 

Cast their magic spell— 

Death-like stillness does prevail, 
Enraptured with the restful scene, 

The soul of man is all serene, 

Night’s canopy encompasses all; at rest. 











A type of the Southern Cheyenne, 
Ke-vo-okh-hah-ket. 


A Cheyenne girl, 
Wah-tsiv-is Wo-wo-Has. 


Plight of the Full Blood Indians 


By Grant Foreman 


VENTS have moved rapidly 

F with the Five Civilized Tribes 
4 since Oklahoma became a state 
and great changes have taken 

place. : The white population of this 
. State clamored for the removal of the 
restrictions against the sale of the 


land of these Indians so it might 
change hands and at least part of it 
could be purchased by white people. 
They contended that most of the In- 
dians were capable of protecting 
themselves in the handling of their 
property. 

Congress was pursuaded, and re- 
moved the restrictions on the sale of 


the lands of 70 per cent of the 100,000 
Indians of the tribes—on all but the 
full-bloods. The inevitable has over- 
taken these mixt-bloods and freedom 
from whom Congress released its pro- 
tecting supervision. Not one in ten 
retains even a considerable part of his 
original allotment of land. The white 
people have got it all; inexperienced 
in handling property they have been 
induced to part with their lands for 
inadequate considerations, the money 
received has been squandered, and 
they are now tenants of the white man 
or are temporary sojourners on the 
lands of their minor children and in 
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many. cases they. are paupers. 

The experiment. with this class, of 
members of the Five Tribes hasbeen 
a lamentable mistake. But-at least 
some good should be extracted from 
it. The lesson should be employed to 
emphasize the need of protection for 
the full-blood. The mixt-blood land 
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duty of seeing to it that they are 
protected in their property; this means 
that the restrictions against the sale 
of their lands must not be relaxed ex- 
cept under the supervision of the In- 
terior Department. To permit them 
to sell their land. would expose them 
to their own inexperience and improvi- 


Madame Pi-zi, wife of Chief Fall, Cheyenne. 


owner is no more. He is gone and 
there is practically nothing to do for 
his class except in the protection of 
his minor children. 

But the full-blood still has his land, 
for his restrictions have never been 
released. There is no obligation to 
these Indians so commanding as the 


dence, to the cunning of the shameless 
horde of white land grafters who have 
feasted off the mixt-bloods and freed- 
men. 

Developments have shown the fal- 
lacy of the claim that the mixt-bloods 
as a class are able to protect them- 
selves in their property rights. The 

















Children of a mid-continental tribe, 


full-bloods are admittedly less compe- 
tent than the mixt-bloods; and yet it 
is being urged that their restrictions 
be removed and they be permitted to 
sell their land without the disinter- 
ested supervision of the Government. 
Forty-five men of both political par- 
ties were candidates for nomination 
as their parties’ choice to go to Con- 


gress in the last campaign. Most of 
them on the stump promised that if 
elected they would stand in Congress 
for the removal of all restrictions from 
the sale of Indians’ land in Oklahoma, 
and the termination of “Federal in- 
terference” in the supervision of the 
Indians of this state. 

Recently the writer accompanied 
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Mr. Warren K. Moorehead, member of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
and Mr. J. Weston Allen, Vice Chair- 
man of the Boston Indian Citzenship 
Committee, on an extended trip 
through parts of Oklahoma occupied 
largely by full-blood Indians. We 
found most of these people bewildered 
and dismayed by the changes that 
are taking place around them. To- 
tally unprepared they have had thrust 
upon them the individual ownership of 
their lands. In 1908 Congress pro- 
vided that full-blood Indians might 
sell lands inherited from deceased 
relatives. 
high among these people, there are 
many such inheritances and many 
sales have been made. Unable to un- 
derstand or to resist the importunities 
of white men in a great number of in- 
stances they have been swindled out 
of these inheritances for a pittance. 

Congress unwisely permitted these 
full-bloods to lease most of their land 
for five years without supervision. In 
the Coctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
thousands of them were induced by 
white speculators to lease their land, 
including their homes and little culti- 
vated farms. Inexperienced in such 
transactions, they gave the white man 
their home for five years for little or 
nothing, the consideration depending 
on the kind of fraud practiced on 
them. The Indian was then forced to 
move on the land of a relative or back 
in the hills on unimproved land with 
practically nothing to sustain his 
family. : 

These leases are extended by meth- 
ods which the mind of the Indian can- 
not comprehend, and once out of pos- 
session it is practically impossible for 
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the Indian to get his land back. The 
Interior Department can sell part of 
the Indian’s allotment for his benefit, 
but in many cases a sale for an ade- 
quate consideration is defeated for no 
other purpose than to prevent another 
buying the land, or to demand a very 
heavy tribute for a surrender of the 
lease. 

As property owners these full-blood 
Indians are but children. Heredity 
and environment have made them so. 
Many of them have but the vaguest 
sort of conception of their property 
rights. Some of the adults never even 
saw their allotments. In many cases 
they have put white men in possession 
of their land or sold inherited lands 
without understanding what they have 
done and often without even knowing 
that they owned the lands so dis- 
posed of. 

The newspapers and the court files 
of the eastern half of Oklahoma are 
filled with stories of the Indians’ un- 
doing. Daily additions are made to 
these sickening recitals which explain 
the swift impoverishment of the freed- 
man and mixt-blood members of the 
Five Civilized Tribes. Every kind of 
fraud is detailed, forgery, perjury, 
subordination of perjury, substitution 
of papers, securing signatures to con- 
veyances by deception, kidnapping, 
conspiracy, extortion, robbery. Fre- 
quent repetition of these news stories 
in the best papers of the state has ex- 
cited indignation even in the papers 
that publish them. Public sentiment 
is indifferent. If the mixt-blood 
could not stand up against these con- 
ditions, to expose the full-blood to the 
same hazard would make short work 
of him. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Frenchman had finished dinner 

the next evening, they had be- 

come friends. La Farge was 
candid. He had nothing to con- 
ceal, and with frank sincerity, an- 
swered the miner’s questions. They 
sat under the trees after dinner. 

“Are you making a long visit with 
the Marstons?” Mr. Burke asked. 

“No. I must return to New West- 
minster in a week or ten days. I’m 
afraid the bank will send for me. I’m 
the cashier.” 

The conversation turned to the gar- 
den party. 

“T have known Van Dorn for twenty- 
six years,” Mr. Burke was saying. 
“He has made his own way in the 
world, and must have accumulated be- 
tween ten and fifteen millions.” 

“Really! Then he has a good stand- 
ing as a business man.” 

“Yes.” But Mr. Burke had learned 
something the day before that was 
quite the contrary. He saw the un- 
certainty in Mr. La Farge’s face, and 
said with sudden keenness: “Why 
don’t you buy some land from his 
realty company, or some oil stock? I’m 
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going to try my luck with some of it. 

“Do you think it is safe?” 

“TI wouldn’t risk my money if I did 
not think so.” — 

“No, of course not.” Mr. La Farge 
glanced away. “You and Mr. Van 
Dorn are intimate friends, aren’t you?” 

“No, not intimate. When we met 2 
few days ago, I hadn’t seen him for 
nearly twenty-five years. I have been 
mining all my life; I’m tired of it. It 
is less trouble to invest your money in 
a concern that some smart man is man- 
aging.” 

“Perhaps; but these gambling ven- 
tures are a long while developing. For 
instance, my experience: Over two 
years ago, I bought stock amounting 
to ten thousand dollars in this Pros- 
perity Oil Company, and I haven’t re- 
ceived any dividends yet.” 

“No?” Mr. Burke exclaimed. Ex- 
ultant amusement was in his down- 
cast eyes. 

“T don’t mean to cast a slur on the 
honesty of the company,” Mr. La 
Farge quickly added, “but it isn’t sat- 
isfactory to invest without seeing some 
returns.” 

“Why don’t you demand an explana- 
tion of Mr. Van Dorn?” 


“TI have another plan. Perhaps I 
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can induce the company to buy back 
the stock, or a part of it, at least. Ten 
thousand dollars is a great deal for me 
to lose.” 

“Tt may not be lost. Big things take 
time to develop.” 

“But I wish I could sell all the stock 
and relieve myself of this burden.” 

A cunning light crept into Mr. 
Burke’s eyes. “Perhaps we can man- 
age things between us,” he said. “I'll 
look into this oil company, and if I 
find it half as satisfactory as I believe 
it to be, I am willing to invest ten 
thousand dollars, and I’d just as lief 
buy the stock of you. Can’t you give 
me a few days to think it over?” 

Mr. La Farge was studying him with 
surprise and pleasure that soon faded. 
He was sure that Mr. Burke would hear 
the same damaging reports of the com- 
pany that Roy had heard. 

“T can’t give you more than four or 
five days, ,” La Farge said. “As I told 
you, I must go back to New Westmin- 
ster, but if in the next few days you 
decide to buy the stock, I’ll be glad to 
sell, but don’t take it with false hopes. 
I tell you frankly that the company 
hasn’t a good standing.” 

A shadow of a smile flitted across 
the miner’s face. “They won’t try to 
dupe me,” he said. “I have the ad- 
vantage of being always on the 
ground. I think I see where I can 
make money on the investment. Give 
me a little time to consider it.” 

“Very well. I'll agree to hold back 
for four days; I can’t wait any longer.” 

“That’s time enough.” 

Later in the evening, before Mr. La 
Farge left, Mr. Burke suggested that 
they go on a tramp over the hills early 
the next morning. 

“And ask Marston to come with 

you,” he added. 
_ Shortly before five the next morn- 
ing, Mr. Burke was waiting on the hotel 
veranda. When the Frenchman ar- 
rived, Roy was with him, and with 
jubilant pleasure the miner hurried 
down to meet them. 

“Isn’t this a lovely morning,” he 
said. “Don’t you think it would be 
pleasant to go a distance out the Crys- 
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tal Springs Road and then cross over 
the hills?” 

Roy gave him a quick glance. “Yes; 
that’s the road I like most.” 

They started off, Mr. Burke walking 
between them. 

“I told Mr. Marston of your sugges- 
tion to buy my stock,” Mr. La Farge 
said as they left the hotel grounds. 

“Yes.” Mr. Burke was struck by 
the coincidence of Roy being the law- 
yer engaged to fight Mr. Van Dorn. 

Marston looked searchingly at the 
miner. He could not understand his 
willingness to buy this stock. He was 
positive that the miner and Mr. Van 
Dorn were not friends, for he could 
feel an undercurrent of enmity. 

“We go down this road, don’t we?” 
Mr. Burke asked, to turn the conversa- 
tion. 

They walked on, chatting, and be- 
fore long reached the Crystal Springs 
road, and kept on until they were a 
short distance from Amata’s home, but 
neither Roy nor Mr. Burke mentioned 
the girl. 

“These hills are very attractive,” Mr. 
La Farge said. “Can’t we leap this 
fence and walk up there? It is more 
pleasant than this dusty road.” 

They jumped the fence and started 
towards the green hills. The perfume 
of spring and the early morning ex- 
hilarated their spirits, and they 
walked more briskly. The dewdrops 
sparkled in the long grass and on the 
wild flowers; the. sky was streaked 
with the hues of the brightening day. 
The slopes of the rolling hills were a 
rich, brilliant green like vast stretches 
of emeralds. Roy threw back his 
shoulders, and took long, deep breaths, 
for the beauty and sweetness of nature 
were invigorating. 

“T am sorry that we didn’t ask Mr. 
Van Dorn and his daughter to come 
with us. I’m sure they would have en- 
joyed this,” Mr. Burke said, turning to 
Roy. “Our lovely young hostess was 
the handsomest girl at the garden 
party. You are to be envied.” 

Roy reddened. “Miss Van Dorn and 
I are only friends,” he said. 

A thrill shot through the miner. 
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I was misinformed. 
“There 


“Pardon me. 
“Look!” he gaily exclaimed. 
is the pretty singer.” 

Amata was gathering wild flowers. 
Her back was turned to them, and she 
was singing. They did not speak until 
they were near her. 

“Good-morning!” Mr. Burke cheer- 
fully called out. “You are an early 
riser.” 

She looked around and smiled when 
she saw them. 

The men regarded her with admira- 
tion, as she stood with her wavy, un- 
braided hair hanging below her waist. 
A rosy hue brightened her cheeks and 
her parted lips were a deep, rich red. 
Her pure beauty was as brilliant and 
fresh as the scintillating dewdrops 
around her feet. 

“Won’t you come and walk with 
us?” Mr. Burke asked, unwilling to 
leave her. 

She hesitated, and Roy hoped that 
she would refuse. 

“Tl go a little way,” 


she said. 


“Father will be expecting me soon.” 
Mr. Burke frowned when she slipped 


her basket on her arm and stepped to 
Roy’s side. 

“T love to walk at this hour,” she 
added. “Everything is so sweet. I 
have grown very fond of San Mateo. 
There is such a variety of charming 
scenery that I don’t believe it ever 
could be monotonous. But I can be 
happy anywhere.” 

Roy turned his admiring eyes to her 
and was thrilled by her childlike joy. 

“Then you are easily satisfied,” Mr. 
Burke said, smiling. 

Roy was annoyed that the miner 
made repeated attempts to draw her 
into familiar conversation. 

“Here are some beautiful flowers,” 
he presently spoke up, seeing the in- 
fatuation in Burke’s eyes. Roy helped 
her gather the blossoms and arrange 
them in her basket. 

“T think I should go back home,” she 
said. “Father will be anxious. I’m 
never gone long.” She smiled at her 
three companions. “Good-bye! We’ll 
meet again soon,” and she waved her 
hand as she started off.. They turned 
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and watched her while she moved 
lightly down the hill. 

While they tramped on, Burke re- 
solved to carry out his schemes. He 
knew now that Roy was not engaged 
to Marcella, but he believed that she 
loved Marston. Burke would cau- 
tiously begin to supplant Roy in her af- 
fections, but until he was near the 
winning of her, he would amuse him- 
self with Amata, for she was nothing 
but a foreign beggar girl, and could 
never draw him into a serious entan- 
glement. He would prove his power 
over the ambitious millionaire. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The last lights of day were fading 
when Mr. Van Dorn, after an uncom- 
fortable day, went in search of Amata, 
that her gentle influence might for a 
moment take him out of himself and 
his wretchedness. When he reached 
her garden, he heard her softly sing- 
ing, and stood for a space studying her 
as she leaned over the bright gerani- 
ums. 

“Amata!” he called. 

She turned, surprised. “I didn’t hear 
you coming.” 

“No, because I wanted to hear your 
song to the end. May I stay a few 
minutes ?” 

“Yes. But please speak softly. 
Father is lying down. Come and sit 
over here.” She pointed to the stumps 
of two trees at the farther end of the 
little garden. 

“Who taught you to sing those oper- 
atic arias?” 

“Father. As soon as I was old 
enough, he taught me all the roles my 
mother used to sing, because he says 
I have a dramatic voice like hers.” 

Mr. Van Dorn did not speak at once. 
“Would you like to be an artist?” he 
asked. The pleasure had gone from 
his tone. 

“No,” she faltered. “Father says 
that it is not the life for a girl. If my 
mother had not been on the stage she 
wouldn’t have had had her terrible 
experience. But I should love to know 
all the operas and be able to sing them 
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just once on the stage with an orches- 
tra and scenery. It must be a great 
joy. Father says that danger lies in 
this joy; for it is this false life, this 
musical emotion, that makes the artists 
forget their duty to themselves and 
others. Father was delighted when I 
returned after your party and told him 
of my success, but the next morning 
he said: ‘You mustn’t do this again. 
You have the soul of an artist and the 
vivacious artistic temperament. Last 
night you were enlivened with your 
mother’s fire and abandon. Try to 
forget the charm of your success.’ But 
I can’t forget it. It was all so new 
and fascinating.” Her eyes sparkled. 
The soul of her bewitching mother was 
reflected in them, torturing Mr. Van 
Dorn. 

“T haven’t shown you my mother’s 
picture, have I?” she asked, glancing 
at him as he sat motionless. She ran 
softly into the house. 

He rose. His blood was running 


with a force that almost made him 
dizzy. He was going to see again the 


face of the woman he had abandoned. 

Amata hurried back, and eag- 
erly thrust into his hand the small ad- 
vertising bills that Mr. Keller had de- 
scribed to him. 

“Look!” she said, joyfully. “Wasn’t 
she superb!” Her voice vibrated with 
pride. 

Mr. Van Dorn glanced down at the 
picture and caught a quick breath. The 
singer was dressed as “Carmen,” and 
was taken in her last pose as she fin- 
ished dancing for Don Jose in the tav- 
ern. Her castanets were in her up- 
raised hands, her head was thrown 
back and a bewitching smile played on 
her beautiful lips; her enticing eyes 
were half closed, but the captivating 
brilliancy was in them. The poise of 
her supple figure betrayed her trium- 
phant joy, knowing that her grace and 
beauty had conquered her soldier 
lover. Mr. Van Dorn stifled an excla- 
mation. It had been the last night of 
the opera season in Gold Hill, when 
she had sung “Carmen,” that he, over- 
come by her enchantments, had made 
his final plea for her to stay with him, 
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and won. The rapture of that moment 
came back to him now. When he could 
take his eyes from the picture, he 
turned to Amata, as she stood beside 
him, eagerly waiting for him to speak. 
It was as though his Amata of the past 
had come back to him, only this girl 
had a more gentle refinement. 

“Do you like the picture?” 
asked. 

A moment passed before he could 
answer. 

“She must have been a talented wo- 
man,” he said in a strange tone. “May 
I have one of these pictures ?” 

She hesitated. “Yes.” She was 
pleased that he admired her mother. 

Mr. Van Dorn’s trembling fingers 
carefully folded the paper, and he put 
it in his pocket book. “Your mother 
‘was.a good woman,” he said. “No 
matter what wrong may have come 
into her life, she was not to blame. 
Love her and revere her memory.” 

Amata looked at him, surprised. 

“Her picture tells me this,” he quick- 
ly added, startled at his own words. 
“I must go. I’m expecting company 
this evening.” He dared not stay, 
fearing that he might divulge his 
ete 


she 


* * * 


At half after eight, Mr. La Farge 
entered the gate of the Van Dorn home 
and went slowly towards the house, 
glancing around the grounds, over 
which hung the soft shadows of even- 
ing, to see if he could find Marcella. 
As he reached the terrace, he halted. 
The glass doors opening from the 
drawing room on to the farther end of 
the veranda were ajar, and the rich 
chords of the grand piano suddenly 
rang out with sparkling vivacity, fol- 
lowed by a brilliant soprano voice sing- 
ing Arditi’s waltz song, “The Kiss.” 
Mr. La Farge knew it was Marcella 
singing, and he was charmed with the 
welcome. He went quietly up the last 
steps and along the veranda until he 
reached the open glass doors. Mar- 
cella, apparently unconscious of his 
presence, continued the song. He stood 
motionless, captivated by her anima- 
tion and the picturesque beauty of her 
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surroundings, The large square room 
was softly lighted by electric lamps 
and the rays of the piano lamp fell 
directly on her blonde, wavy hair. She 
was gowned in blue silk, with elabo- 
rate designs of silver spangles, which 
sparkled under the bright light, rival- 
ing in brilliancy the diamond collar on 
her white, bare throat. When she 
struck the last chords he applauded, 
and she turned to him with well- 
feigned surprise. She had hurried to 
the piano that she might make an at- 
tractive picture when he entered. She 
did not care for this stranger, but she 
wanted him to speak of her to Roy with 
admiration, not knowing of any other 
way to entice Marston back, since her 
attempt to stir his jealousy had failed. 

“I shouldn’t have come upon you 
unawares,” he said, going forward. 

“You always are* welcome,” she 
sweetly returned, and led him to a 
chair near the piano. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Mr. Mars- 
ton is detained at home, but he prom- 
ised to be here in half an hour. This 


is one of the unfortunate times when 
business must come before pleasure.” 
“Roy finds many such times.” A bit- 
ter tone stole into her voice. 
“It must be disagreeable for him, 
when it deprives him of your com- 
pany.” Mr. La Farge gave her a flat- 


tering glance. “I am very fond of 
music. Won’t you sing for me?” 

She gave him a winning smile, and 
again sat on the piano bench. 

“Do you know the selection from 
‘La Traviata’ that the Italian girl sang 
the other night?” he asked. 

Marcella raised her head with self- 
satisfaction, and her gem-laden fingers 
ran lightly over the keys. She began 
“Ah! fors’e lui” with masterly assur- 
ance. An expressive light flashed in 
her eyes as they turned to Mr. La 
Farge when the words of the aria gave 
her an opportunity to coquet with him 
playfully. She threw into her voice 
none of the joy, despair and longing, 
none of the richness of Amata’s soul- 
ful outpour, filling her listeners with 
the understanding of her pensive mood 
while saying that love alone is univer- 


sal life, the mysterious power guiding 
the fate of mortals, nor could Marcella 
like Amata burst sudenly into the folly 
of the unfortunate woman’s hope that 
she had found at last the man who 
would guard her waning powers with 
watchful tenderness and awaken her 
heart to love. Amata had expressed 
this vividly with her natural art, but 
Marcella could not give the effective 
shading that explains the longing and 
despair of the fallen woman. 

While she was singing, Mr. Van 
Dorn came softly on the veranda, and 
stood looking into the drawing room. 
Having just come from Amata, and 
with the picture of his dead love 
he was repelled by the cold brilliancy 
of Marcella’s voice. He saw his 
daughter coquetting with Mr. La 
Farge, and he understood the French- 
man’s infatuation as he leaned on the 
piano with his eyes fastened on Mar- 
cella. The father turned away and 
went toward the entrance to the court. 
He was so absorbed in his distressing 
thoughts that he did not notice Roy 
coming up the steps. 

“Good evening!” Marston said, and 
Mr. Van Dorn quickly looked around. 

“Good evening, Roy! I thought you 
weren’t coming.” 

“Business!” he answered, as he 
shook Mr. Van Dorn’s hand. “But Mr. 
La Farge no doubt is getting on very 
well without me. Marcella is singing 
one of my favorite arias. Didn’t the 
Italian girl sing it with exquisite feel- 
ing!” He had been thinking of Amata 
while crossing the lawn. 

“Yes.” Mr. Van Dorn started to- 
wards the other end of the veranda, 
and Roy followed. “I was surprised at 
the success she made,” he went on. 
“Unknown singers at social gather- 
ings don’t usually attract attention.” 

“No, but she would attract any- 
where. I wish I could know more 
about her. She apparently has noth- 
ing to conceal.” 

Mr. Van Dorn hesitated. “She has 
nothing to hide, Roy. She has a deep, 
rich character that is free from modern 
vanity and ambition. I haven’t spoken 
with her many times, but already she 
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has made me know what life ought to 
be.” His tone was low and serious, 
and Roy gave him a quick, furtive 
glance. 

“T should like to become better ac- 
quainted with her,” the young man re- 
turned. “I am interested in the ro- 
mance of her wandering life. Like 
you, I admire a simple, unpretentious 
girl.” He did not think of Marcella 
when he spoke and he flashed a glance 
at Mr. Van Dorn. 

“You are right,” the elder man said, 
reflectively. “Things seem all wrong 
nowadays. I used to think that I had 
become modernized with the advan- 
cing time, but that girl has made me 
understand differently.” 

Roy looked again at his companion, 
surprised at his earnest tone. 

“She should have some one to pro- 
tect her, besides that old blind man,” 
Marston said. “Is Mr. Burke a close 
friend of yours?” 

Mr. Van Dorn gave him a quick 
glance. “No. Why?” 

Roy faltered, and leaned against the 
tailing at the end of the veranda, where 


they had halted. “I don’t like the in- 
terest he shows in the girl. It isn’t the 
right sort, and she doesn’t understand. 
He thinks she is a toy, just a strolling 
beggar, making her living any way 
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she can. No one could convince him 
of her worth. He isn’t the kind to see 
” 

Mr. Van Dorn reddened. All the 
agony in his heart was reflected in his 
eyes, and Roy saw it wonderingly. 

“What can we do, Roy?” The tone 
was strained. 

“TI don’t know. Perhaps she wouldn’t 
take a warning as we mean it. This is 
a delicate situation to handle, but 
something should be done.” 

“Perhaps I had better undertake 
this,” Mr. Van Dorn said at last. “I’m 
older.” 

“Yes. That is why I mentioned it to 
you. It is a great pity to see a fine, 
sweet girl hidden away with no op- 
portunity to make a place for herself. 
We need more of her kind.” 

Mr. Van Dorn’s eyes lighted with 
gratitude. 

“Let us go into the drawing-room,” 
he said. 

They found Mr. La Farge still pay- 
ing court to Marcella. As she greeted 
Roy, her eyes lighted with triumphant 
pride, for she knew that he could see 
the Frenchman’s adoration. All dur- 
ing the evening she paid the greater 
part of her attention to Mr. La Farge, 
but Roy was unconscious of her ap- 
parent indifference. 
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I walk the simple ways, 
I read the restful books, 
I love the dreamy days, 
The dim, sequestered nooks: 


Give me to sip Life’s wine, 
Lest I its bouquet lose; 

Grant me, O Fate, in fine, 
The quiet things I choose. 


Harry CowWELL. 





LATTER-DAY REVELATIONS 


By Catherine Canine 


where birds and bees held carni- 

vad amid myriads of peach bloom, 

the trim, darkened room seemed to 
hold dreariest shades of night. When 
her eyes had grown accustomed to the 
gloom, Sister Holmes saw on the face 
of the little, white old woman an an- 
guish as of death. 

“What has happened ?” she cried. 

In a voice which was like the thin 
echo of sound, Mrs. Child replied: 

“Jasper has had a revelation.” 

In Utah, especially in the country 
districts and in high church circles, 
revelations are common, their subject 
matter ranging from national politics 
to the setting of the old Orpington 
hen; but Mrs. Holmes knew one theme 
only which could blanch a woman’s 
face and bring that look of terror and 
defeat into her eyes. Taking the old 
lady’s hand, she knelt beside her in 
wordless sympathy. 

“T’ve tried to do His will,” Mrs. 
Child murmured. “Years ago I was 
prepared for this; but now—in our 
old age!” 

“We women wear a crown of suffer- 
ing here in order that we may have a 
crown of glory hereafter.” 

Mrs. Holmes’ voice was low. Her 
entire being seemed toned down to the 
dead level of acquiescent despair. She 
never would have gone on talking as 
she did had she not realized the com- 
fort which fellowship in suffering 
would bring her friend. She was loyal, 
as the French say, to the last three 
hairs. Her husband was a bishop, and 
adorable. The anguish he had wrought 
was in obedience to the will of God. 
She had never spoken of it; but now, 
responsive to the need.of the little old 
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lady, she opened her heart. 

“He took another woman. He had 
six children by her. She died in 
childbirth, and I brought up the child- 
ren.” Her voice did not quiver nor 
were there any tears; but the tragedy 
of years stirred itself and looked out 
of her eyes. 

“That was hard!” 

“Yes. But what could I do? Only 
two of my own were living—four had 
died. There’s a lot of responsibility 
with one’s own; but to bring up some 
one else’s and to show no favoritism! 
You have to learn each disposition and 
try to do the best for them.” 

“T’m not very cheerful,” she contin- 
ued. “I’m not good company for 
happy people. In a grief stricken 
house or a death chamber I’m most at 
home. In those twenty-six years on the 
dry farm when I brought up her child- 
ren and cooked for hired men, I got 
out of the way of smiling. No—I was 
not always resigned. Sometimes I 
hated the sight of a man! And when 
I’d go home, my sister would say, 
‘Julia, if you’d smile, I believe your 
face ’d crack.’ I felt as if it really 
would.” 

The look on that calm face strength- 
ened Mrs. Child. Putting her hand 
against the immobile cheek, she said: 

“What others have borne, I can 
bear. May it all redound to the glory 
of God—and of Jasper.” 

Saint City, the home of Mrs. Child 
and her husband Jasper, still attests 
the peculiar genius of the prophet 
Brigham Young, as do many rural vil- 
lages in the Salt Lake region. His 
model of a cottage with twin apart- 
ments and front doors opening side by 
side is still used by many people who 
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have no thought of committing “spo- 
radic marriages.” His large blocks, 
designed to give each man space for 
a tiny orchard and garden, thus af- 
fording means of frugal self-support 
and easy multiplication, are popular 
with men and women who have no in- 
terest in the hopes and aspirations of 
the founder. His policy of farming 
the towns has resulted in the anomaly 
of villages shipping many carloads of 
fruit which is grown inside the cor- 
porate limits. These fertile plots of 
ground won the favor not alone of the 
Faithful who followed him across the 
plains, but also and especially of for- 
eign proselytes who then came and 
who come still from the peasant 
classes. These little holdings answer 
all the aspirations of many men of 
the Old World, whose words of praise 
have caused many changes of heart 
and religion across seas. 

Formed of large squares, Saint City 
is a place of long distances. As a re- 
sult, many of the residents do not 
know, and indeed have scarcely seen, 
one another. Each of the four wards 
has its own meeting house and amuse- 
ment hall, and, except for special ser- 
vices in the tabernacle, all the people 
seldom come together. Thus it hap- 
pened that Jasper Child first saw Hilda 
Jensen when she came with her school 
friend, Freida Christofferson, to visit 
the Fourth Ward Meeting House. Be- 
cause he was the only man near her, 
the girl ogled him throughout the ser- 
vice. Finding his childlike responsive- 
ness amusing, she followed up the 
sport by presenting her long, slim hand 
when the meeting had ended, saying 
with charming innocence that he 
looked so much like some one she had 
dearly loved that she could not resist 
the desire to speak to him. 

Weeks later, when the girl had for- 
gotten the incident, her father, find- 
ing her alone in the garden, said 
abruptly: 

“Hilda, Jasper Child wants to marry 
you.” 

As perplexity merged into recollec- 
tion, she burst into a merry peal of 
laughter. 
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“The old fool!” was her sole com- 
ment. 

In Utah, America remakes her for- 
eigners swiftly. Here the sense of 
economic, social and religious equality 
is as exhilarating as the mountain air. 
The second and third generations are 
transformed. The pity is that the 
moral development so often lags be- 
hind the mental. This transforming 
force was fully exemplified in Jens 
Jensen and his daughter Hilda. He 
was slow, heavy, earnest; she bright, 
eager, lithe and volatile. The father 
did not understand this child of his 
American born wife. The brood of his 
second mate, who had come from Nor- 
way but a short time before they 
were married, was more comprehen- 
sible. It was Hilda, nevertheless, 
whom he admired and loved and in- 
dulged. He had never coerced her, but 
now he squared his jaw, saying rough- 
ly: “You may laugh, but you’ve got to 
marry him.” 

She laughed again at him, mock- 
ingly. 

“You shall marry him. He’s com- 
ing to-night, and you’ve got to say yes 
to him, or you'll never get another cent 
from me.” 

Her smile was exasperating. His 
fury grew hotter as he realized that it 
was futile; but he kept on talking as 
if he had no such realization. 

“You’re more bother and expense, I 
tell you, than all the other kids to- 
gether, and she won’t stand it any 
longer. She says you’re bound to 
have kid gloves and high-priced hats 
if the little fellows have to go without 
shoes. You won’t work at home, and 
she says you’ve got to go—go out and 
earn your living. Now, tell that cursed 
Gentile, Jim Kent, to get out and never 
come back; and you promise to-night 
to marry Child.” 

“What’s wrong with the Gentiles? 
You’re always saying you’ve no ob- 
jection to them—that they’re good for 
the country.” 

“T haven't. 
Indian. 


I’ve no objection to an 
If he works he’s good for 
the country. But I don’t intend to 
have my daughter running round with 
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one, especially with one that'll never 
earn his salt.” 

Hilda shrugged her pretty shoul- 
ders. “Your reasoning is as good, 
papa, as if you had it fresh from Nor- 
way.” 

Derision always weakened him. 

“Don’t be foolish, child,” he said. 
“It’s for your own good. The old man 
has a lot of money saved. He seemed 
willing to agree to anything. He'll 
furnish a house over on Laurel street 
and he’ll buy your wedding outfit. He 
‘won't live long, either.” 

After meditating with downcast 
eyes, she said: 
“All right. 

night.” 

She stood enjoying his astonish- 
ment. Then, glancing maliciously to- 
ward the house, she added: 

“But, papa, I need money right now. 
I must have twenty dollars.” 

He looked at her suspiciously while 
fumbling in his pockets. 

“Fooling about Child to get it?” 

“No, honest.” 

“Well, I’ve only got ten.” 

“The other after I’ve promised ?” 

Her father nodded, and followed her 
with puzzled eyes as she walked to- 
ward the house. 

It was a demure maiden who re- 
ceived Jasper Child that evening. If 
her hand lingered in his somewhat 
seductively, her face and air belied 
the deed. With downcast eyes she 
sat silent, twirling her long fingers and 
uneasily twisting her feet, rustic 
fashion. 

Old Jasper’s face was very red un- 
der his white hair; and his eyes were 
frightened, although resolute. 

“Your father told you what I want.” 

“Yes,” replied Hilda, faintly. 

“A little louder, child.” 

“Yes, he told me.” She raised her 
voice, but kept her eyes down. 

There was a long, awkward pause. 
When he at length said, “Are you 
agreeable?” his voice was painfully 
husky. 

“I’m very young,” she stammered, 
“and——” 

“T’m old. Yes. 


T’ll tell him ‘yes’ to- 


But I'll make you 
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comfortable. That’s more than many 
a young fellow would do.” 

“Well, young as I am, I wouldn’t 
marry any one,” she said, locking her 
fingers with apparent nervousness. 
“But I need to consider papa. He has 
such a large family. Then my life with 
my stepmother is so hard!” 

“Poor little girl! Come, now, we 
will change all that. When shall it 
be?” In his sympathy the old man 
forgot his embarrassment. 

“I don’t know when I 
ready,” she quavered. 

“A month from now?” 
eagerly. 

“I don’t know how long ‘’twould 
take. Papa said——” 

“Yes, yes, child. No _ difficulty 
there.” He took a roll from his pocket. 
Hilda’s face brightened at sight of the 
bills, but it fell again when she per- 
ceived that they aggregated only fifty 
dollars. The old man, fingering them 
lovingly, had laid them one by one on 
the table, saying: 

“You see, I’m ready to do right 
handsome by you.” 

Noting her wounded look and her 
listless, slim hands which made no 
movement toward the money, he ex- 
claimed: 

“What’s the matter? Surely that’s 
enough!” 

“If you only knew,” she said, pite- 
ously. “I haven’t had anything for 
so long. My stepmother begrudges 
even my food.” 

Jasper looked regretful but unyield- 
ing. Fifty dollars was a large sum. It 
should clothe a girl if she had no more 
at the commencement than a young 
Hottentot. 

“That would do for my clothing, of 
course,” she went on slowly. “But 
there’s the linen—the table linen. Papa 
said you would get a little cottage for 
me. The linen and—and the bed- 
ding.” 

“Well, I didn’t think of you getting 
such things,” answered Child, growing 
tender. “How much more do you 
want, little one?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I haven’t been 
allowed to spend anything for so long 


could be 
he asked, 
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I know nothing of prices. Just give me 
an order on the Z. C. M. I. of Salt 
Lake. I'll buy carefully. I don't 
know how to be extravagant.” 

“They don’t know me,” the old man 
replied, a cloud resting on his face. 
“Of course, I’m considerably acquaint- 
ed in Salt Lake, but those merchants 
don’t know me well enough to honor 
my order.” 

“They know how to find out about 
you,” she said, placing pen, ink and 
paper before him. 

Seeing negation in his face, she 
stood close and let the warmth of her 
youth plead with him. Then she 
stooped, her gown brushing his knees, 
and wrote in a stiff, vertical hand, an 
order on the Zion Co-operative Mer- 
cantile Institution. He remained mo- 
tionless. She leaned heavily against 
the table, drooping disconsolately. 

“T’ve worked today till I'm ready 
to drop,” she complained. 

Gently he took her on his knee. Put- 
ting an arm around his neck she nes- 
tled close. “It’s so nice to have some- 
one to care for you,” she murmured in 
his ear, “some one you can trust.” 

After a few moments she thrust the 
pen into his gnarled hand, command- 
ing playfully: “Sign!” 

He still made no movement. Getting 
on her feet she drew away, coldly. 

“T don’t care for it. The money 
would do as well, only I might lose it 
or something. But if you can’t trust me 
it’s all off. I won’t marry a man who 
doesn’t trust me.” 

“Of course I trust you!” Hesitat- 
ingly and laboriously, he placed his 
signature where she desired. Then, 
opening his arms, he said: “Now come 
back, little one!” and Hilda snuggled 
childlike against his breast. 

* * * * 

Jane Child’s nephew, Moroni Nel- 
son, had been named for the favorite 
Mormon angel, and had been brought 
up strictly in the Faith. Hard labor 
and extreme self-denial had enabled 
him to spend two years in an Eastern 
law school. The thing that impressed 
him even more than the colossal size 
of the world outside of Utah was the 
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difference in the standards of other 
people. His mind, essentially inquir- 
ing and literal, had harbored doubts; 
but he had done valiant battle for his 
faith, and, saving the bulk of it, had 
become one of the progressives, but 
not reactionary Latter Day Saints. His 
disapproval of church interference in 
State affairs and polygamy was re- 
volting to him; but he juggled with 
the latter topic and smothered his dis- 
taste with the defense that it had been 
needful in the past when the State 
which was destined to become a great 
empire was so scantily populated. He 
believed, as do many thoughtful, ear- 
nest young Mormons, that the abuses 
which were the outcome of past con- 
ditions or the result of the thought- 
habits of an elder generation, would 
gradually be lopped off as young men 
and women became powers in the 
Church; but reform must come from 
within. Attacks from without served 
only to draw defenders closer together. 
Wilful misrepresentations and invid- 
ious half-truths made even the young- 
sters resentful and more stubbornly 
loyal to an unpopular cause. 

It was on the day following Hilda’s 
promise to Jasper that he was walk- 
ing about aimlessly trying to deaden 
the bitter anger within him, chafing 
at his impotence to alter deplorable 
conditions. Newspaper falsities had 
freshly incensed him, but his heart 
was hottest against his chief, the man 
he wished to defend and support, who 
had been uttering childish equivoca- 
tions in public. When he met Mrs. 
Holmes it was almost with relief that 
he learned of his aunt’s illness Here 
at least was something that needed 
doing and could be done. But as they 
hastened on together, Mrs. Holmes told 
him of Jasper’s revelation, adding: 
“She seemed to bear up well until last 
night, when she found out when and 
who it was to be. Then she collapsed 
and has scarcely moved since.” 

Moroni’s anger burned to the white 
heat. Bursting into the room where 
his aunt lay crumpled on a couch, he 
cried: 

“T tell you this accursed thing shall 
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never be in our family, not if I have 
to inform the civil authorities myself. 
The disgrace of it!” 

The old man’s blue eyes 
wide in remonstrance. 

“TI had a revelation,” he said, mildly. 
“Too many of you young folks value 
the civil law above the divine. In the 
Underground day we were taught to 
regard the authority of God rather 
than that of man.” 

“Damn the Underground days! And 
I guess you wouldn’t care to tell the 
nature of your revelation.” 

“T’ve told every word of it, and I 
will tell it again, though I wish it 
might fall on more reverent ears. It 
was after I had been thinking of the 
snug sum we had put by, and how 
our comfort was assured for our old 
age. An angel came to me in a dream 
and said: ‘Jasper, you’re an old man, 
and you’re still concerned about the 
things of this world. You have failed 
to multiply and people the earth. There 
will be no stars in your heavenly 
crown unless you marry again. You 
should be thinking of your status here- 
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after rather than of your earthly wel- 


fare. 

“A female angel, no doubt!” 

“No. It was Gabriel.” 

“Gabriel and atin horn! Let us end 
this nonsense. It’s killing my aunt. 
I'll do a son’s duty by her since she 
has no children. The truth is, you 
can’t support one wife. Aunt Jane’s 
helped you these many years, and that 
neat sum is more hers than yours— 
earned by long days and nights of nur- 
sing sick people. But the financial as- 
pect aside, decent folks don’t do this 
sort of thing any more, and it must 
end here. Understand! It must!” 

A long silence ensued. Believing 
his contention won, grim humor began 
to somewhat ameliorate his wrath. 

“You might have spared yourself 
this pain, aunt,” he said, “by doing as 
an acquaintance of mine in Ogden did. 
She accepted her husband’s revelation, 
but the next night the Lord appeared 
to her in a dream, telling her that her 
husband would marry again, and that 
she would kill both him and his new 


‘other methods. 
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bride. The revelation seemed to be 
authoritative: Anyway, he never took 
another wife.” 

The old woman raised on her elbow. 

“That is nearer blasphemy, Moroni, 
than I ever expected to hear from one 
of our family. We will hear no more 
of it. This thing is the will of God. 
It is my will, too, and if it proves to 
be my martyrdom, also, it is because 
I lack spiritual grace. If you really 
love me, you will not interfere in any 
way.” 

“I must interfere. Don’t you see 
how dishonorable it is to break our 
pledges—pledges to the nation?” 

“We made no pledges. The man 
who made them was forced to do it, 
and he is no longer our spiritual head.” 

“This sort of thing injures us abroad. 
It kills us with the people of the 
United States. It is a burning dis- 
grace.” 

“Disgrace! It is glory,” cried Mrs. 
Child. “Glory! It is always glory to 
be persecuted for a righteous cause. 
So were the prophets and apostles be- 
fore us.” 

“You had best not interfere,’ said 
old Jasper with quiet determination. 
“This thing is going on. If you attempt 
to break it up, we will take methods— 
You cannot stop us.” 

In a rage which he knew to be im- 
potent, Moroni Nelson rushed away 
from the room and the house. 

* * ” 


The dull gray of a July dawn was 
changing to silvery rose when Mrs. 
Holmes, Jasper Child and his old wife 
boarded the train for Salt Lake City. 
Jasper had opposed his wife’s wish to 
accompany him, for which she would 
give no reason, until Mrs. Holmes had 
suggested that her presence would 
serve to disarm suspicion. She would 
scarcely avow it to herself, but the 
little old woman was impelled to go 
by the desire to be with him to the 
last minute of the time that he was yet 
all her own. 

Hilda had not run straightway to 
the city to do her shopping as most 
girls would have done, but had waited 
until two days before the wedding. 
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She said that she was staying at home 
to save expense, while she thought out 
economies; that a day would suffice for 
the little she needed to buy. The old 
man’s confidence in her grew steadily. 
He looked back with embarrassment 
upon his first misgivings. 

It had been arranged that Hilda and 
her father should meet Jasper at three 
o'clock in the afternoon on the Temple 
steps. Arrangements had also been 
completed for the ceremony within that 
sacred edifice. The girl expected nei- 
ther the old wife nor Mrs. Holmes, and 
at first her lover was uneasy; but after 
reflecting how sweetly deferential she 
had been and how few difficulties she 
had made at any time, he felt reas- 
sured. 

The elderly people breakfasted in a 
little restaurant which smelled of 
weeks-old coffee and meat frying. Mrs. 
Holmes then went about her shopping 
errands. Jasper looked helplessly at 
his wife. 

“What shall we do now?” she asked. 

They belonged to that class, now 
fast growing extinct in America, who 
never spent a penny needlessly. Since 
they were down for the day only, it 
did not occur to either of them to take 
a room where Mrs. Child could rest. 
It was a question merely of putting in 
the time on the streets or in the shops. 

“Let’s walk,” she replied; “‘no mat- 
ter where.” 

She tottered as she arose, and her 
lagging steps impeded Jasper, who was 
very nimble that morning. He felt 
like a young man helping a feeble old 
lady; but he was tender and gentle, 
respecting the infirmities of age. Be- 
sides, to be on with the new did not 
for him mean to be off with the old. 
The Mormon heart, bent upon polyg- 
amy, is able to love two, three, even 
four, with unimpaired constancy; and 
if that heart becomes a pension de 
dames zather than a home, it has, at 
any rate, the advantage of being able 
to harbor all who may come. 

The streets were astir with em- 
ployees hurrying to work. Some 
looked curiously at the old man with 
the puffed out ¢hest and the bright 
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eyes, and the tiny white woman in 
faded alpaca clinging to his arm. The 
city crowds always gave Jasper a feel- 
ing of confusion, which was not 
merged into exhilaration. He looked 
at the women especially, and consid- 
ered them well dressed and pretty, al- 
though none of them compared favor- 
ably with his fiancee. Suddenly he 
started. Was not that radiant creature 
in a costume which far outshone any- 
thing he had yet seen, Hilda herself? 
Involuntarily he made a movement to- 
ward her. She shook her head, pass- 
ing swiftly, with a tender smile and 
a commiserating glance at the droop- 
ing woman by his side. She was ac- 
companied by a young man whose face 
he did not see, so engrossed had he 
been with the girl’s own bright coun- 
tenance. Crushing a vague sense of 
uneasiness, he told himself there was 
no harm in being on the street with a 
young man in broad day; but his exhil- 
aration had somthow evaporated, and 
he accommodated himself with less 
difficulty to the slow footsteps of his 
wife. 

The air, which in the early morning 
had been fresh and bracing turned hot 
and a high, dry wind from alkaline 
desert tracts drove dust through the 
streets in suffocating clouds. The cou- 
ple dirfted aimlessly through the Eagle 
Gate, on past the Beehive and Ame- 
lia’s Palace to Brigham Young’s grave. 
When the noon hour had come and 
they met Mrs. Holmes by appointment 
in one of the large department stores, 
it was only by the utmost exertion of 
her indomitable will that Mrs. Child 
could stand. Through her brain was 
whirling the phrase, “It is thus to be 
consecrated, consecrated, consecrated.” 
She could think of nothing else. Mrs. 
Holmes put her on a couch in the rest 
room, and had stimulants adminis- 
tered. After the two others had 
lunched, Mrs. Child went in spite of 
protests to await on the Temple steps, 
the coming of her husband’s bride. 

Hilda’s father arrived promptly and 
awaited his daughter impatiently. The 
girl had chosen the hour of three for 
the ceremony, and her wishes had been 
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respected, although a long wait in the 
city and scant time to take the evening 
home bound train was the result. 

The far off town clock chimed the 
quarter, then the half-past three. The 
wind and the dust increased. Still the 
bride did not come. 

At a quarter of four there appeared 
hurrying from different directions Mo- 
roni Nelson and a Western Union mes- 
senger boy. The latter placed a note 
in the hands of Jens Jenson. Old Jas- 
per glared at his wife’s nephew whom 
he thought had perhars defeated the 
purpose of this expedition. 

Regardless of the place and the peo- 
ple, Jens Jenson began to swear vio- 
lently. When he had somewhat col- 
lected himself he said: 

“Child, I vow before God I had 
nothing to do with this cursed busi- 
ness.” 

Then he read in a voice choked with 
passion: 

“Dear Papa—While you are reading 
this, Jim Kent and I will be speeding 
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toward happiness and the Pacific 
coast. We were married by civil law 
this morning. Give my love to old 
Jasper, and tell him it’s Dangerous to 
Disregard the Manifesto. Yours hast- 
ily, Hilda.” 

Before the old man had realized the 
full force of that shock, Moroni said: 

“The vixen has used your credit at 
the Z. C. M. I. to the extent of one 
thousand dollars. They have taken 
trunks full of merchandise with them. 
Every cent of your savings is gone.” 

Suddenly the old man and his wife 
seemed to have changed personalities. 
She was erect, with glowing eyes and 
flushed cheeks. He shook as with a 
palsy. Tears gathered in his eyes as 
he regarded her. 

“Your money!” he faltered. 

She took his wrinkled hand and ca- 
ressed it. 

“Never mind, love. I’m strong. I'll 
go out nursing and make it back. We 
will be comfortable yet in our old 
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age. 





MARCH 


March, the braggart, blew his trumpet 
Loud, o’er wood and wold, 
Waking blooms from winter’s dreaming, 


By his summons bold. 


Yawning, crept the fragrant violet, 
And through purple eyes, 

Watched arbutus, pink and dew-drenched, 
From her slumbers rise. 

In the trees, a feathered choir 


Low its chorus sang, 


While the trilliums swaying softly, 


Pearly joy bells rang. 


Quite undaunted, March blew louder, 
Then, sudden, he grew still, 

As April, like a madcap vixen, 
Danced across the hill. 


AGNES LocKHART HUGHES. 





ANITA 


By Francis Lee Rogers 


nature to love. Sublime and com- 

plete as is the happiness of such a 

one who meets a kindred response, 
a happiness lifted above the compre- 
hension of those who love, pass on, and 
love again, it is yet fraught with a 
tremendous risk; for he who loves 
with all his life at one offering may 
empty the incense of his soul before a 
goddess who is unworthy. 

It was in the delightful old Spanish 
town of Monterey that I was spending 
a visit. Entranced with its picturesque 
old adobe houses, its rich gardens, its 
wondrously blue bay flanked with 
mountains and lined with fock islets 
around which all the sea life teemed, 
I wandered many untiring hours about 
the streets and shore. One morning 
I strolled down early to the old Cus- 
toms House, and sat on a bench in the 
shade. of the cypress trees in front, 
watching the fishermen as they brought 
up their night’s catch from the wharf 
up to the fish market. 

While they were bargaining with the 
dealer, a young woman with a mar- 
ket basket on her arm came into the 
shop. It seemed to me that there was 
something out of the ordinary in the 
manner of the fishermen as they stood 
aside for her, and of the dealer as he 
waited upon her. I was curious to 
see her face, but it was turned from 
me, and she wore a brown mantilla 
over her head. I arose from my seat 
and walked in the direction of the 
market. 

She concluded the purchase of a 
salmon and turned to leave, and then I 
saw for the first time her face. Her 
appearance answered to every desire 
of my imagination. It was not alone 
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that she was beautiful—many are that 
—but there was a distinctiveness, a 
fire and impetuousness in her looks, 
and at the same time imperiousness, as 
though she were one to be both loved 
and feared; besides all this, there was 
a strange look in her eyes that was 
of the spirit, an ethereal expression 
that gave me an impression none ever 
had before, and which at once raised 
her above all women in my esteem. 

So strong, sudden and spontaneous 
was the attraction I felt for the un- 
known young woman that I had come 
near to speaking to her without any 
pretext, so sure did I feel that I would 
be kindly received. However, I did 
the next thing to it. Seeing her shift 
the basket from one arm to the other, 
as if it were too heavy for her, in a 
moment I had resolved venture, and 
was soon beside her. 

“Pardon me, senorita,” I said, in a 
tone which I tried to make convey the 
ultimate of respect and hesitancy, “I 
am also going in this direction, and, if 
you will permit me, should esteem it a 
favor to carry the basket for you, as it 
seems heavy.” 

She glanced at me in surprise, and 
hesitated a moment, but my glance 
seemed to reassure her, and she replied 
in a cordial voice: 

“Ah, if Senor will be so kind!” and 
relinquished the burden to me. As we 
walked up the old sand-paved street 
toward her home, I talked with her 
about Monterey, and asked her a thou- 
sand questions about the old Spanish 
traditions and history. How I should 
like to visit the old places of the town 
with a guide who knew their stories! 
Did she know of any one whom I 
could secure ? 
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“No,” she said in her charming, seri- 
ous manner; “unless,” she added hesi- 
tatingly, “I could show you some of 
them. Our family has lived here very 
long,” she said proudly, “and we used 
to entertain generals and governors in 
the olden days.” 

Her offer was beyond my wildest 
hopes, and I hastened to express my 
appreciation and acceptance. We con- 
tinued to talk on the subject until we 
reached her house, which was a red- 
tiled adobe with white, plastered walls 
and a rose tree over the gate. She in- 
vited me in to meet her mother, whom 
I found to be a rather sturdy old lady, 
with strong, wrinkled, pleasant fea- 
tures. During my visit I was struck 
with the considerateness which Anita 
showed her. Another thing which I 


noticed was the tasteful arrangement 
of the rooms, evidently Anita’s work. 
Before I left, it was arranged that I 
should call in the morning and go out 
with Anita to visit some of the his- 
toric buildings. That night I dreamed 
that I was living back in the old Span- 


ish times, and that a_fierce-looking 
Spaniard was my rival for Anita’s 
favor. 

The next morning opened gray with 
fog, which obscured the hills, and 
made the beautiful sapphire bay a dull 
silver brown. But by the time I 
reached Anita’s house the fog was al- 
ready breaking, and soon the sun was 
gleaming through upon hills and water. 
If Anita had appeared beautiful to me 
the day before, twice as beautiful she 
seemed to-day, when she met me at the 
door. Maybe it was the freshness of 
the morning, which lends to all things 
its charm. Maybe it was the different 
dress she wore, a light, shimmering af- 
fair in which she looked as graceful 
as a woman may. And her manner was 
full of a subtle fascination, that attrac- 
tion against which I can steel myself 
ordinarily, but when one idealizes a 
woman he is disarmed. 

We sallied forth. Anita knew every 
lane, every old house, and stories about 
every one of them. Here was Main 
street, and she told of the time when 
the wild bull ran amuck, breaking 
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down porches and terrifying the people 
—until Alcalde Colton was about to 
order out the army, consisting of four- 
teen men; but a Spanish horseman, 
riding down the mad animal, made it 
helpless with one skillful throw of his 
lasso. Then she told of the fandangos 
that used to be held in the old adobe 
houses, now so forlorn, but which in 
the olden days were the scene of re- 
ceptions of the most distinguished men 
and the gathering places for the beauty 
and chivalry of New California. 

“Ah, the spirit of those days is gone 
forever, and now the world is dull,” 
she sighed in a manner that brought 
me to her feet. 

Anita seemed to me the very essence 
of delightfulness, with her innocence 
of look, her charm of speech, her im- 
perialness of movement; and those 
who wish may laugh at my love so 
quickly conquering, but this second 
day of our acquaintance I had begun 
to adore her, and it seemed that I had 
known her a thousand years. She sur- 
passed all women, that was undoubted. 
And did she not reciprocate my lik- 
ing? There is a manner, a choice of 
phrases, above all a look in the eyes, 
which is a more definite declaration 
than words. And she, knowing how 
legible her gaze was, would avert it, 
and talk rapidly about some very im- 
personal topic. 

Near the San Carlos Mission we 
came to an adobe house which was out 
of the ordinary in that it had a stair- 
way on the outside, leading up to the 
second story. I proposed that we visit 
it, and asked if it did not have some 
interesting story or other connected 
with it. She glanced across the street 
at the house as if she had seen it for 
the first time, then looked at me with 
such a wild, terrible gaze that I was 
struck with the greatest confusion and 
astonishment. Had I inadvertently 
done or said something which I should 
not have done? But in a second her 
manner changed. She assumed a mel- 
ancholy attitude. 

“T believe that our walk has been 
too long,” she said. “I feel unwell.” 

“Let us by all means start back, 
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then,” I said. “I am more sorry than 
I can say that I have allowed you to 
tire yourself.” 

Nevertheless, I pondered at her sud- 
den change of manner, and her de- 
pression on the way home. There was 
something mysterious about the house 
we had seen; perhaps it recalled some 
personal sorrow. But of what nature? 
A terrible, vague jealousy and pre- 
sentiment of evil seized upon me. But 
when I took leave of her, and saw the 
pleading beauty of her cloudless eyes, 
my fears left me, and we parted with 
the understanding that the next day 
we should resume our trips, if she were 
feeling better. 

That evening I paid a visit to a 
friend of mine, who is a lieutenant at 
the Presidio. He has always been like 
a brother to me, and I resolved to con- 
fide in him regarding Anita, how she 
had so quickly gained a strong hold 
on my affections, and yet now her con- 
duct had given me strange uneasiness. 
My friend was in his room smoking 
and studying out some music, for he is 
an amateur violinist. I led up to the 
subject and finally came out with the 
whole story, which was short enough. 
He listened without interrupting, al- 
though he scanned my face very close- 
ly as I talked. When I had finished, 
he still remained silent. 

“Well, old man,” I said, “what is 
your opinion of the matter? Do you 
know the girl, or have you ever heard 
of her? In this little town it seems 
as if every one knows every one else, 
and all his affairs.” 

“Tf you insist, I will have to tell you 
what I know,” my friend replied; “but 
it is too terrible. Be content to let me 
tell you that you can never have any- 
thing more to do with her. Forget 
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that you have ever met her.” 

“You reckon lightly with my feel- 
ings,” I replied rather hotly. “I tell 
you I love her man; that she is the one 
I have been looking for all these years. 
And she is so calm, so innocent, I 
would not believe anything against her 
without the strongest evidence.” 

“Very well,” he continued slowly, “I 
will tell you her history in a few words 
and you are at liberty to corroborate it 
at your leisure. Listen! In that house 
where your angel would not take you 
she murdered her husband to whom 
she had been married but three days. 
The cause was never known. She said 
that it was self-defense, and she was 
acquitted. And there you have the 
facts.” 

My friend thought that I would be 
overwhelmed, but I looked on it in 
a different light. 

“TI fully believe that she was justi- 
fied,” I replied. “It will not alter the 
resolve that I had already made to ask 
her to marry me.” 

“Suit yourself,” he responded. “J 
wouldn’t do it.” 

But I did. That was four years ago. 
To-day, in a certain city not two hun- 
dred miles from Monterey, there is a 
home that is the happiest in all the 
world, and it is mine. And my wife, 
my Anita, is more beautiful than ever, 


‘and as good as she is beautiful. Long 


ago her tragedy was explained to me; 
how cowardly people were to pass 
judgment on her, when they did not 
know! But now all that is forgotten. 
As I write I look out into the garden 
and see Anita in a hammock under 
the cherry tree, little Anita in her 
arms; she is going to look like her 
mother, I think. I am the luckiest 
man in the world! 











THE CHAPERON'SS FATE 


By Mabel Reid 


prettier than ever, but don’t let on,” 

Dee whispered after a prolonged 

inspection of her cousin Margaret, 
robed in the sedatest of blacks. 

Willa nodded. “Though she’s dig- 
nified enough to chaperon a trip to 
Turkey, instead of only to California. 
I know she won’t let us look at a pair 
of trousers under sixty the whole way 
across.” 

“Imagine, a pair of trousers aged 
sixty,” giggled Dee. 

Sighed one mother as_ the 
nosed its way out of the station: 

“I do hope they won’t get into trou- 
ble.” 

“T’ll be worried to death till they ar- 
rive,” another fretted. 

But the father of the motherless one 
looked grave, indeed: 

“Of course they will arrive safely. 
Many ladies travel alone now. But 
I’m sorry that I agreed about the 
chaperon. It isn’t fair. And it’s noth- 
ing but a silly pose, anyway.” 

So far as Denver, all kept its wont- 
ed conventional aspect. The trio had 
a drawing room on the Overland, and 
no one tried sociability—to Denver. 
You could tell the moment you crossed 
that intangible, but infectious line 
which separates East from West. Ex- 
clusiveness and reserve fled the air, 
as sea-fog the western sunshine. Sud- 
denly, every one was friendly, every 
one enthusiastic, every one visibly and 
invisibly happy. 

“You can fairly smell it in the air, 
as well as see it, feel it, and hear it,” 
vowed Willa, coming in from dinner. 
“T adore it, and I mean to meet it half 
way. It’s enchanting.” 

“You mean the blue eyed one with 


|: MAKES her look younger and 
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the aquiline nose,” gibed Dee. 

“I mean all of them—pug noses, 
Greek noses (only there aren’t any), 
aquiline noses, and—just noses. Black 
eyes, brown eyes, green eyes and blue 
eyes. They’re darlings all; and I’m 
going to get acquainted.” 

Margaret demurred. “I think we’d 
best not. Aunt Rachel warned us not 
to mix with the other passengers. 

“Oh, the greeneyed cat and the pes- 
simistic fiddle! They don’t know 
anything about traveling. How can 
they advise me? Me, Willa McNeer, 
who have already traveled in free and 
equal pursuit of life, liberty and hap- 
piness half way across these glorious 
United States of America.” 

“There’s such a nice looking mother 
and daughter out there in section four. 
Daughter about sixteen and small boy 
about ten. I’m going to know them,” 
Dee announced. 

“Large boy about twenty-five, too,” 
retaliated Willa. 

“Well, he isn’t around much, except 
at meal time, and when they get off 
at stations. He seems to be friends 
with the aquiline nose. They’re East- 
ern—the family, I mean. But the one 
with the nose is Western, I’m sure. 
My! but his eyes are blue. We met in 
the aisle, and he looked straight at me 
when he stood aside for us to pass. 
Then he saw Margaret, and he didn’t 
look at me any more.” 

“Dee, you must be careful,” Mar- 
garet warned. 

“Not I. I have a chaperon to do 
that for me.” She bowed low before 
Margaret. “Madame, permit me to in- 
troduce the Duke of Rochester. Mrs. 
Bronson, my chaperon, my lord. Fact, 
though; that I have never before seen 
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such blue eyes—sort of sea-blue, like 
the Pacific Ocean.” 

“Anything the matter with the blue 
of the Atlantic?” Willa queried. 

“Well, Pacific sounds kind of novel- 
istic, and appropriate to a dashing 
Westerner.” 

“You ought to finish your simile. 
Do say he has poppy colored hair.” 

Margaret broke in. “The son has 
gray eyes, nice ones. He didn’t stare 
like the other; but just glanced up and 
stood aside politely. That shows his 
fine Eastern breeding.” 

“Here! Here!” protested Willa. “I 
am a native daughter, myself, and I 
mean to marry a native son before we 
start back. Then I can be chaperon 
on the home trip. Very likely Mar- 
garet can get a divorce from her hus- 
band at Reno, if the worst comes to 
the worst, and have his majesty of the 
gray eyes and fetching manners. Girls, 
we must all go back engaged. You 
know what a reputation the West has 
for loads and loads of men, just ach- 
ing for girls to marry them. It would 
be an everlasting disgra:e if we didn’t 
all get one.” 

Margaret joined the laugh, then 
sighed. “I hate lies and pretenses.” 

Dee touched her soft cheek to Mar- 
garet’s. “Poor darling. I wish it were 
not too late to give Monsieur Grey 
Eyes a chance. But you will make up 
for it, by and by. A ‘husbing’ these 
days is a mere ‘inconsidered trifle.’ 
Reno’s on the route. Once you are 
free, Willa and I won’t have enough 
show to clothe our self-respect.” 

“See if I don’t! Speak for your- 
self, Dee Wonnel. I mean to have the 
time of my life. Dance? My dears, 
they say Western men dance like joy 
itself. As for cards, every Westerner 
is past master of the art. I dote on 
good dancers and card players.” 

On the following morning, the 
mother and daughter of section four 
and the cousins occupied neighboring 
chairs in the observation car. After 
several come and go glances and half 
smiles, the mother spoke to Margaret. 

“It is dull traveling so far, isn’t it? 
One can’t look at scenery all the time.” 
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“We have never been across before, 
anc we find it lovely.” 

“Yes, that makes a difference. My 
family and I have crossed several 
times. My husband’s parents live in 
San Francisco. The men have the ad- 
vantage of us. My sons have made 
several pleasant acquaintances.” She 
smiled. “Ladies must be more re- 
served.” 

Margaret responded demurely: “My 
cousins” (with a glance at the girls), 
“have been lamenting their petticoated 
condition since we arrived at Chicago. 
We had five hours there, yet we could 
not do much sight seeing alone.” 

“We were more fortunate, having 
my son for a guide. Perhaps your 
party and ours Do you play 
cards, Mrs. ss 

“Bronson,” murmured Margaret, 
very red. Willa choked in her hand- 
kerchief, and Dee’s thumb disappeared 
between her scarlet lips, a trait re- 
tained from babyhood. 

To herself the mother reflected: “I 
thought so, newly married.” Aloud 
she volunteered: 

“T am Mrs. Warren Roscoe, and this 
is my daughter, Louise.” 

Margaret introduced her cousins. 
Mrs. Roscoe looked closely at Willa. 

“Pardon me, but are you related to 
former Judge McNeer of Rhodes, New 
Jersey ?” 

“He was my grandfather.” 

“How delightful! My husband read 
his first law under Judge McNeer.” 

So ripened the acquaintance. Ere 
the party adjourned, it had been ar- 
ranged that they should all presently 
play cards together in section four. 
John Roscoe and his new Western ac- 
quaintance viewed this proceeding with 
approval from the smoker. 

“So your mother’s met the girls,” 
remarked he of the sea-blue eyes. 

“Looks that way.” 

“Wonder if there’s any chance for 
us P” 

John laughed doubtfully. 

“Might kind of drop in casually, 
don’t you think, Roscoe? Eastern 
girls are always nice, but sort of dig- 
nified and stand offish. Perhaps, if 
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we present our Yale and University of 
California diplomas, with recommen- 
dations from the heads of all the de- 
partments, and certificates of good 
moral character from the presidents, 
they might let us in on a game. But 
only, of course, under your mother’s 
protecting care.” 

“T guess they must be rather exclu- 
sive, Laurence. You know they have 
a drawing room.” 

“No one is too exclusive for a na- 
tive son, you bet your life! The little 
‘one’s cute, isn’t she? Look at her 
suck her thumb, just like a baby, 
while she is making up her mind which 
card to play next.” 

“The tall dark one is the beauty, 
though. Such eyes. And just the 
faintest smile in the world. That is 
Eastern, all right.” 

“Bet you! Western girls smile, 
when they smile. Cheers you up, like 
champagne. Cheers and inebriates, 
too, sometimes. The middle one is a 


swell player. She’s keen, too. Keeps 
them all laughing. Shouldn’t wonder 


if she was Western.” 

“Well, there’s some wit left in the 
East, old Egotist.” 

“Some manners, in the West, too, 
old Conservatism.” 

Whereupon they both laughed, 
threw away their cigars, had a wash 
and a brush, and proceeded to “drop 
casually in” upon the players. 

Mrs. Roscoe saw them before they 
reached her, and immediately compre- 
hended the whole conspiracy. She 
hesitated. Her son, of course; but 
this strange Western man? He seemed 
very nice. It was all right for John to 
pick him up. Men do those things. 
But to introduce a strange man to 
three, no two, young girls—— She 
was ashamed of John, anyway. A 
Yale graduate with a pretty sister 
soon to bud socially ought to know 
better. 

There was a perceptible pause, af- 
ter the men descended cheerily upon 
the group, most solicitous for Mrs. 
Roscoe’s comfort- and entertainment. 
‘The latter ignored them so long as pos- 
sible, hoping John would repent. Bob 
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Laurence made audacious and implor- 
ing faces from behind the girls. War- 
ren Roscoe viewed these with much 
mirth and a ten year understanding. 

“Mother,” he whispered audibly, 
“introduce them. The girls don’t 
know the boys.” 

Mrs. Roscoe gave up and presented 
them very formally. “You boys had 
best return to your cigars. We don’t 
wish to entertain you.” 

“Please let us stay,” begged Bob 
Laurence. “We will be good. We 
forgot our certificates, but we are 
personal friends of Presidents Hadley 
and Wheeler. You may wire at our 
expense.” 

The ladies laughed, despite 
dignity. 

“Won’t you intercede for us, girls?” 
he continued. “We are really forlornly 
lonesome. It would be a work of char- 
ity, Miss Bronson.” 

“Mrs. Bronson,” crisply corrected 
Mrs. Roscoe. 

Bob Laurence started. His eyes 
fell to the inevitable rings. Both 
young people reddened furiously, then 
Margaret grew white. For the re- 
mainder of the game she played cards 
badly. At its close, she excused her- 
self and sought the drawing room. As 
Dee and Willa followed her after a 
merry rubber, Dee said penitently: 

“It’s too bad about Margaret. Did 
you notice how that Mr. Laurence 
acted when Mrs. Roscoe corrected him 
about the Mrs. ?” 

Willa nodded. . “I suppose the folks 
would be shocked at our informality. 
But I must say that I think a world 
with boys in it, lots of them, all nice 
and young and jolly, and none of them 
yours particularly, and none of them 
wanting to be, is much incer than just 
women.” 

“M-m—well, I guest you wouldn’t 
always want none of them to be yours 
for ever and ever.” 

“That is just what I would want. I’d 
hate to have a husband always around. 
The only fun would be to henpeck. If 
I didn’t think I’d adore to henpeck, I’d 
be a bachelor girl sure; and live in 
apartments, with posters and pennants 


their 
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and a skiddo couch. His majesty, the 
Duke of Roscoe, doesn’t approve of 
me. I guess it hurts him to laugh much. 
I mean to be as funny as I can on pur- 
pose. I like the Western Mr. Lau- 
rence.” 


“A Westerner, a Westerner, a West- 
erner for me; 

If ever I marry in all my life, 

A Westerner’s wife I’ll——” 


Her song snapped in two as she en- 
tered the drawing room door. “Why, 
Margaret! 
est P” 

“Oh, I’m so ashamed. I’m nothing 
but a fraud. I feel just like adven- 
turess sounds. I always did hate pre- 
tense.” 

“Darling, I'll go explain it to Mrs. 
Roscoe this minute.” 

Margaret clutched her. “Willa, you 
must not. I’d die of mortification. 
What would they all think? Mrs. 
Roscoe and—her son? Almost 
strangers. It is only two days, now, 
and we'll never see them again. I 
don’t believe San Francisco and Senel 
are very close together.” 

“We will quit playing cards with 
them.” 

“We can’t well if Mrs. Roscoe asks 
us, she knowing your grandfather and 
all. And as your chaperon, I will 
have to be with you. Oh, it’s not the 
seeming older and out of the fun I 
mind. It is just the lie, lie, lie. But 
I'll be a success at it or perish. Girls, 
you must both help me when I—I shall 
talk about my husband.” 

“You'll never dare!” 

“T shall. And to-morrow. Mrs. 
Roscoe will wonder.” 

“They’re coming over to play to- 
night.” 

“All of them?” faintly. 

“Every blessed one. I souppse the 
little fellow can sit in the door.” 

Margaret kept her word well. Long 
practice as mistress of her father’s 
house had given her poise, and hurt 
pride did the rest. Firmly, she kept 
her mental eye on her father. None 
but that dear parent should furnish 


What’s the matter, dear- 
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characteristics which lent reality to a 
truant husband. With much dignity 
and sweet courtesy she presided at the 
little party, showing a pretty deference 
to Mrs. Roscoe and a most gracious 
care for “the pleasure of the young 
folk.” 

Mrs. Roscoe radiated approval. 
John thought: “What a lovely wife. 
How proud her husband must be.” 

They were speaking of their favorite 
games. 

“T like pedro. It’s such a jolly, so- 
ciable game,” Dee averred. 

“T, too, that and poker,” laughed 
Bob Laurence. 

“Mr. Roscoe is fond of the old-fash- 
ioned game of whist,” said Mrs. Ros- 
coe. “He accuses me of preferring 
cribbage out of contrariness.” 

“T like cribbage, too,” smiled Mar- 
garet. 

“And your husband ?” 

Dee lost count with her pegs. 

“Mr. Bronson prefers bridge, being 
an attorney and used to intricate think- 
ing.” 

“Is your husband blonde or bru- 
nette, and tall like you are?” As Mrs. 
Roscoe asked the question, she thought 
how lovely the young wife looked with 
her color coming and going at the men- 
tion of her husband’s name. 

The temptation was too enticing for 
Willa. ‘Margaret’s husband is a little, 
scrawny, tow-headed boy. You just 
ought to see him. Or rather you would 
not notice him with Margaret.” 

But Margaret had herself splendidly 
in hand. She smiled indulgently. 

“My cousin turns everything to 
laughter. Mr. Bronson is dark, broad- 
shouldered, tall, as you say, and quite 
dignified.” 

“One would know that,” murmured 
John, apropos of the dignity. Whereat 
Willa laughed most merrily, if rudely, 
and Bob Laurence scowled. 

Indeed, Willa seemed possessed to 
allude to “Margaret’s husbing,” on all 
occasions, appropriate and inappropri- 
ate, during the following days when 
the two parties were much and pleas- 
antly together. 

On the final day, they toured a city 
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where they had stopped for a short 
while. It was a tourist city, and they 
happened at dinner on a hotel where, 
the season being over, the silver and 
service was costly, but the food scant 
and scarcely to be eaten. At last Willa 
exclaimed : 

“T’ve been most diligent in my ef- 
fort to find something to eat in ex- 
change for my money, but in vain. 
Style doesn’t recompense me. Girls, 
let’s each get even by taking our small 
coffee spoons to add to our collection. 
While I grin at the waiter to distract 
his attention, all four slip them out.” 

Accordingly it was done; but Bob 
Laurence, watching Margaret, saw that 
she left her spoon. A large question 
mark rose at the back of his mind. 
There could be but one of two an- 
swers. Bob wanted badly to know 
which fitted. He slipped his own 
spoon into his pocket—and later set- 
tled the whole matter at the desk. 
When the girls were discussing their 
prizes with much innocent elation, a 
little farther on, he drew his spoon 
forth, and offered it to Margaret with 
an irresistible smile. 

“I got an extra one for you, Mrs. 
Bronson.” 

Margaret crimsoned. “Thank you, 
but please give it to the girls. I’m not 
making a collection.” 

““Margaret’s pet hobby is honesty. 
She expects to take her husbing to 
heaven,” teased Willa. 

Bob laughed with the others; but an 
odd spark struck at the back of his 
eyes. His question was answered. 
Yet no one got that spoon. 

After that day, the two parties trav- 
eled on different railways, each to its 
destination. When the girls were dis- 
cussing their late acquaintances, Willa 
exclaimed: 

“Mr. Roscoe made me tired with his 
everlasting perfection of manner. 
Eastern boys are such prigs. I liked 
Mr. Laurence. Did you find out where 
he lives, Margaret?” 

“Certainly not.” 
wearing. 

Arrived in Senel, the trio found 
themselves speedily popular. With a 


Chaperoning is 
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young son and daughter belonging to 
the family, and with neighbor boys 
and girls constantly dropping in, their 
Uncle Vallejo’s ranch was a very gay 
place indeed. 

“I always did like a house-party,” 
declared that jovial banker, ranchman 
and State Senator. Moreover, he 
proved it by joining many of the fes- 
tivities. 

To an Eastern chum, Willa wrote a 
few weeks after their arrival: 

“Western little towns are not pretty 
like they are in the East. They are 
straggling, hot, sandy little places. But 
they have an indefinable something 
about them that allures you, and for 
which they say you get homesick as 
you never before were homesick. Nei- 
ther are Western people like Eastern. 
Yet they are mighty generous and jolly 
and independent. They frankly like 
you, or they frankly don’t, and imme- 
diately. You know I’m considered a 
most shocking girl at home, too im- 
pulsive and outspoken by ninety-nine 
per cent; but Western outrightness 
makes me green with envy. Uncle 
Vallejo tells a story that illustrates the 
whole matter. Don’t be shocked if I 
occasionally use too Western a literal- 
ness: It seems that there was a poor, 
homesick Western boy employed in our 
own New Jersey. Now there is no 
place where the grass is any greener, 
the clouds any fluffier, or the trees any 
pumier than in New Jersey. I can 
prove it by Aunt Miriam, and she 
ought to know, because she has spent 
every single hour of all her forty-five 
years in it. 

“However, this exile had not the 
nicely cultivated taste to appreciate 
these self-evident facts. He was 
homesick to desperation. Said he: ‘I 
know I’m a fool, but you don’t know 
how grand it is at home. The sky is 
just so blue, and the sand is just so— 
sandy, and the mountains are just so, 
just so—you know. Oh, the sky is just 
so blue, and the sand is just so sandy, 
and the sin and the air, and the moun- 
tains, and everything is just—just so— 
just so damned what they are!’” 

Such barbecues, such tramping, such 
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riding, fishing, hunting, surf-bathing, 
as developed from Mountain View 
ranch. Life became one long holiday. 
Suddenly, on an evening shortly after 
their arrival, Dee and Willa, in the 
midst of a joyous porch party, were 
startled to hear their uncle ejaculate: 

“Well, if there isn’t Bob Laurence 
home again!” He waved his hat cor- 
dially to a young man who was tying 
his horse in front of the gate. 

“Hello, Bob!” “Hello, old man!” 
the young folk shouted. 

“Why, it’s that young Mr. Laurence 
we met on the train coming out here,” 
exclaimed Willa. 

“Goodness! Think of Margaret,” 
Dee cried. 

“Oh, that’s nothing, if Uncle knows 
him. Uncle could explain anything.” 

Accordingly they greeted their late 
companion gaily. 

“So you met on the train,” said the 
Senator. “That’s good. Why, the 


Laurences and Vallejos have been 
friends since forty-six, and Bob is one 
of the jolliest of jolly good Califor- 


nians. Our bunch is now complete.” 

While they spoke, Margaret and a 
fellow tennis player blew lightly round 
the corner. Margaret looked very 
young in her short-skirted suit, with 
flushed cheeks, and laughing lips and 
eyes. As he viewed her coming Bob 
Laurence’s expression was a study. 

“Margaret,” her uncle said, “here’s 
a traveling companion of yours. Shake 
hands, California style, with our old 
friend and neighbor, Bob Laurence.” 

Margaret, the self-possessed and 
stately, gave one glance. Then, like a 
shy and guilty child, she stood before 
them all with hanging head, alternate- 
ly flushing and paling, fumbling with 
her racket. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Bronson,” 
murmured Bob, looking decidedly up- 
set. 

“*Mrs.?’ Are you crazy Bob?” ex- 
claimed the uncle. “Margaret’s but a 
child.” 

“Oh, Uncle Vallejo!” Dee gasped 
helplessly. Willa leaned her head on 
the porch rail and laughed convul- 
sively. Bob Laurence grew furiously 
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red, then white. Margaret suddenly 
turned and fled. 

“‘What’s all this nonsense ?” Senator 
Vallejo demanded, shaking Willa 
erect. The story struggled forth amid 
shrieks of laughter from the young 
people. 

“Tt was all aunt’s fault, Uncle Val- 
lejo,” defended Willa. “You know she 
was to have chaperoned us, and what 
did she do but get measles, just at the 
last moment. Imagine the thing! If 
it had been paralysis, or brain fever, 
one might have had a little patience. 
But measles! Measles!” 

“Willa proposed Margaret for chap- 
eron, when they wouldn’t let us come 
without one. You know she’s always 
so dignified and reserved. And she 
had her mother’s diamond,” prompted 
Dee, when indignation took Willa’s 
breath. 

“They had her wear great-grand- 
mother’s wedding ring, because it was 
so old and reverend—and kissed by 
King Louis XV,” gurgled Willa, the ir- 
repressible. 

The Senator ejaculated emphati- 
cally: “Lord, let me not be like a fool 
attorney, always scenting trouble! I 
thought Bronson had more judgment. 
Have Eastern people lost all the good 
common sense they acquired in the 
days of Thomas Jefferson ?” 

But not the united pleadings of “the 
bunch” could coax Margaret forth that 
day. It was only on the aunt’s prom- 
ise that if any dared mention the word 
chaperon he should forever be ex- 
cluded from Mountain View joys that 
she ventured out the following morn- 
ing. 

Bob Laurence smiled boyishly at 
Willa when the tale was done. “Gee! 
John Roscoe will be glad to hear this. 
I thought he was rather hard hit, con- 
sidering that she was taken. You 
know I took quite a fancy to him. He 
is coming down to visit me at the ranch 
next week, and go in for the hunting 
and fishing, and general California 
good times.” 

Willa elevated her nose. “I’d think 
his lordship would be too dignified to 
enjoy such informal fun as we have,” 
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“Oh, now, he’s a pretty good sort. 
There’s more go to him than you 
think. We got to be great pals.” 

So, anon, John Roscoe appeared. 
That evening he was initiated into the 
“Mountain View Pleasure Club” with 
hilarious ceremony. 

According to the law of opposites, 
it seemed, Margaret and Willa usually 
chummed together. The same rule, 
however, found its exception in the 
fact that they were generally attended 
respectively by John Roscoe and Bob 
Laurence. Glancing out of his win- 
dow one lustrous morning, Senator 
Vallejo glimpsed them rowing on the 
lake. He called his wife’s attention. 

“It’s surprising what an affinity 
those four young people have for each 
other. I shouldn’t wonder if some- 
thing came of it.” 

“Well, if anything 


results from 


Bob’s and Willa’s friendship, life will 
be high comedy for their neighbors. 
They never seem to say one sensible 
thing to each other. They keep them- 
selves and friends in a constant gig- 
gle. I’d think they’d wear their brains 


out.” 

“They certainly do hold a merry tilt 
of wits. The other is a stately pair, 
if you like. It’s a wonder to me that 
the four of them hit it off so well. John 
and Willa quarrel like the mischief 
when left alone. That is, she quarrels 
with him. He takes refuge in polite- 
ness, which seems to make her try 
all the harder to torment him.” 

“Eastern men are always chivalrous 
and deferential to women.” 

“Bosh! I thought I’d had you here 
long enough to get over such foolish- 
ness. A family that don’t quarrel, 
don’t get along. It’s a wonder to me 
you didn’t marry an Eastern man, my 
dear, since you admire them so much.” 

“No doubt I would have, if you had 
not been so stubborn.” 

“That’s it. That’s it. A Western 
man knows what he wants. Knows it 
quick; goes after it hard; and gener- 
ally get it.” 

“You crow very lustily, Monsieur 
Chanticler.” 


“Tt’s all right. Take Willa, now; 
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as saucy a little minx as you’d ever 
find. John Roscoe is more than half 
afraid of her; but I’ll wager that Bob 
Laurence will have his way with her, 
and she will go home engaged or mar- 
ried.” 

“Mercy! How sudden Western 
men are. If I live to be a million, I 
never expect to know what one will 
do or say next. I’d never permit a 
marriage. I wouldn’t want it to hap- 
pen to my daughter away from home, 
and I'll do as I’d be done by.” 

“Fudge!” retorted her husband. 

Meantime, the four friends drifted 
and rowed to the time of nonsense 
songs and young laughter. 


“Oh, the 
heigho! 

Oh, the sycamore tree, heigho! 

Put your hat on her head, 

Keep her head warm, 

Take a sweet kiss, 

It will do you no harm, 

’Twill do you much good, I know, I 
know. 

’Twill do you much good, heigho!” 


sycamore tree, heigho! 


Willa broke in to point out a pass- 
ing group. “I want you to look at that. 
Dee and cousin Muriel with four, no 
five, boys trailing after them with 
fishing tackle.” 

“That’s an unusually limited num- 
ber for them,” suggested Bob. “A 
dozen is more apt to compose their 
following. You ought not to be so 
slow as to let them get all the men.” 

“Quality and not quantity was ever 
my motto. That’s why I select you,” 
flashed Willa. 

Bob chuckled. “It’s because they 
are petit and blonde that they are so 
popular. California boys always like 
little blonde girls.” 

Willa tilted an impudent chin. “Are 
you not grieved that you are tall and 
dark, Margaret? I’m only middlin’ 
myself. Middlin’ tall, and middlin’ 
dark. No wonder every one is so in- 
different to me. They don’t even hate 
me. And I never think much of Pla- 
tonic friendships. They are too dis- 
couraging. Never one proposal.” 





ANITA 


“T’d think you two would get tired 
of hearing yourselves be funny,” said 
Margaret good-humoredly. 

While Bob and Willa laughed cor- 
dially at each other, John viewed them 
with an expression of a martyr. 

“T hate to give all this up, but I 
really must leave Monday. A month! 
Bob, you’re an awfully hospitable 
creature.” 

“Nothing doing. You don’t go a 
step till my folks get home. Think 
I’m going to hold down a whole ranch 
by myself?” 

Very oddly did the partners get 
mixed when they left the boats and 
tramped off through the woods. Whim- 
sical Bob guided stately Margaret, and 
dignified John carefully assisted the 
sprightly Willa over fallen logs. More 
strangely yet, these young people, 
who usually hunted in fours, drifted in 
pairs down diverging paths. 

And— :, 

“What do you mean by walking off 
with my girl, right before my eyes?” 
exclaimed Bob. He grinned sheep- 


ishly, as he thrust his head in at 
John’s door, several hours later. 
“Since when have you had an ex- 
clusive right to any girl around here ?” 
snapped John. 
Bob looked him over slowly, and 
had a sudden thought. “Heaven help 


me for a fool! I believe it’s Willa 
you’ve been after all this time.” 

“IT guess I know something about 
the rules of guestship. I'll be more 
careful after this.” 

“The dickens you will! Gol durn 
your Eastern hypocrisy. All this 
time wasted, and Margaret going back 
East soon.” 

“Hypocrisy, indeed! 
liked little blondes.” 

After a most ecstatic wrestling 
match, the friends settled to graver 
problems. 

“Do you suppose they'll have us?” 
questioned Bob. 

“I’m sure I don’t know why they 
should.” 

“No man that ever lived is good 
enough for a girl; but they'll just have 
to have us. You know, I’m—I’m aw- 


Thought you 
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fully hard hit, John.” 

“Willa’s sure to make game of me,” 
quavered John. “I never before knew 
I was such a blasted idiot; but I never 
can think of one self-respecting thing 
to say to that girl.” 

Bob caught his breath. 
and so stately.” 

“Just as I’m about to have a 
thought,” went on John, “up goes that 
chin of hers, and it is such a dear little 
chin. Then she’ll crinkle up those big 
eyes and begin to laugh. I didn’t know 
girls laughed like that. And her 
mouth is so little and red, with such 
distracting dimples. You never can 
tell when one will pop out next, or 
where it will go. In order to keep 
from jumping up and kissing her I 
have to hold on to myself so tight that 
I just sit there like a stick. I can’t 
even laugh.” 

Bob unexpectedly plunged into the 
shrubbery, calling: “Never talk to me. 
There goes Margaret out to the gal- 
lery. I mean to ask her this minute.” 

John gasped. Such rashness and un- 
conventionality were shocking. Never- 
theless, where one girl loitered, nearby 
could always be found the other. John 
too stepped into the park. 

Margaret found a bench facing the 
sea. Over the hills, winged her for- 
gotten papers, while she dreamed she 
knew not what idle dreams. 

June lay smiling at her own love- 
liness, that day, under a Western deep 
of blueness, breathing air flooded with 
golden warmth and sea salt. To the 
south, a red road, flanked by two 
Dutch windmills in action, dipped into 
forest greenery; below, brown-legged 
children romped in the surf with much 
laughter; and far away. stretched the 
lustrous green enchantment of ocean. 

Startlingly, Bob swept through the 
‘vines. “Writing to your Eastern hus- 
band ?” he flung out, saying something 
he hadn’t in the least intended. 

Margaret turned a haughty face to 
the opposite direction. 

“Sweetheart, then?” 

A cold silence answered him. 

Down on the bench beside her, Bob 
flung himself. 


“So lovely 
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“Say you are not! You don’t know 
how a Western man loves, when he 
does love. Margaret, I can’t do with- 
out you. I know I’m not good enough, 
but please have me, dear. Oh, Mar- 
garet, I don’t know how to ask you 
right. All I can think of is how sweet 
you are. I love you so, and I never 
asked any one before.” 

“I’m glad,” said Margaret, simply. 
And turned to him an _ exquisitely 
face. 

For a man with so limited an ex- 
perience, Bob seemed to know very 
well what to do next. 

Strolling disconsolately about, John 
came abruptly face to face with the 
blithe Willa. 

“Good afternoon, 
Where’s Jonathan ?” 

“Gone to propose to 
blurted out poor John. 

“To propose to Margaret,” almost 
shrieked Willa. “You're joshing.” 

“TI never josh. Do you care?” 

“Indeed, why should I care what 
you do. Gone to propose to Margaret. 
The idea!” 

“Because if you don’t, I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

“Then why in the name of sense 
don’t you tell me. I never before saw 
such a dull person. Perhaps, since 
Bob has taken your girl, and left me 
forlorn, you’ll have the politeness to 
propose to me.” 

The dear chin and red mouth went 
up, the saucy eyes started to crinkle, 
the districting dimples began their 
play once too often. John seized her 


King David. 


Margaret,” 
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and crushed her to him, his hungry 
lips on hers. 

It was but for a fleeting second, yet 
a very white and heart broken Willa 
sprang back. 

“T can’t help it. I couldn’t tell you 
before. I thought Bob wanted you. 
I’m not sorry. A girl like you ought 
to have a husband, and not go around 
setting boys crazy, and having them 
dream about you, and think about kiss- 
ing you, and—oh, don’t run away! I 
won’ ik 

But Willa had already fled from this 
so ardent young suitor. Like another 
Atalanta she fled, and John, after her 
in a haste not to be expected of so dig- 
nified a young man. Round the Egyp- 
tian fountain, under the historic gal- 
lows oak, over the swaying poppy beds 
and unexpectedly face to face with 
the two eloquently close together on 
the bench. 


“Oh!” gasped Willa. “Oh!” Flee- 


ing, she bumped against the pursuing 
John. 
“Oh,” she cried again, and hid her 
face in the very nearest refuge. 
Bo * * 


* 


“I’m positively ashamed to go 
home,” said Dee. “Everybody’s en- 
gaged but me.” 

While she spoke, Willa thrust a par- 
ticularly radiant face out of the win- 
dow, as the train panted into the home 
station. 

“Don’t pose. You had a string tied 
to you when you left home last 
spring,” accused Willa. 

“No such thing,” flamed Dee. 





SECRETS 


We pass each other on life’s thoroughfare, 

Our thoughts and lives secure from keenest stare; 
But what a turmoil and a fleeing there, 

If once the secrets of each heart lay—bare. 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 





Mother Love on Stagger Hill 


By L. H. S. Bailey 


O name in particular had been 
N applied to this wooded ridge in 

the California hills till David 

Thayer bought a few acres on 
its grassy highland, and built a small 
house in which he established a sort 
of a home. It was, however, used 
mainly as a sobering up resort, and the 
application of Stagger Hill settled 
gradually on the locality, as did that 
of Old Stagger Dave on the new resi- 
dent. 

It was also on account of his some- 
times wandering steps and unbalanced 
stride that Thayer came to be regarded 
as old. 

The stoop and gait of intoxication, 
the blanched features and neglected 
hair carried an impression as of lost 
youth, but Thayer was not old as it 
might seem, although the untrimmed 
beard was greying fast. When the 
kindly blue eyes were bleared and 
watery without doubt it was “old 
Dave” who toiled up Stagger Hill. 
He was sometimes made the victim of 
jokes and tricks by the neighbor’s 
boys who were quite willing never- 
theless to enjoy his jovial laugh and 
free-will offerings of candy and 
sweet crackers when he was sober. 

Sometimes he did not stop to re- 
fresh himself at the Wayfarer’s Rest 
on his way home from his day’s work 
at the mill in the woods. 

On these occasions he would find his 
cow at the bars and he would milk 
and feed her before he unlocked his 
house and kindled a fire in the fire- 
place in the dusty living room. Then 
when he would remove his musty coat 
and toss back his hair preparatory to 
cooking his supper, he was not “old 
Dave” of Stagger Hill., but just a 


strong erect laborer, who if he might 
confess the truth, was always sur- 
rounded with a dark cloud of loneli- 
ness, and who in his lack of pleasure 
and content, had little interest in his 
supper only to get something on the 
table in a haphazzard way. His bacon 
was oily, and the coffee strong 
enough, it might be said, to carry in 
wood or restore his absent wits. 

One afternoon when going up Stag- 
ger Hill and leaving foot tracks not 
so uneven as usual, gloomy regretful 
thoughts of his long dead mother op- 
pressed him, accompanied with his 
abiding sense of ostracism from his 
fellow humans. Since he was four- 
teen years old no woman had brushed 
his coat or cared for his comfort; he 
had to think most of his lonely life 
in western Canada, his wild life in 
Texas, and his long months in the 
Australian woods where he saw no 
woman at all. On Stagger Hill it was 
somewhat better, for once Mrs. Ault 
had sent her boy with a quart of soup 
when he had been confined to his bed 
for several days being presumably ill. 
He knew a number of children by 
name, and from his house he could 
hear voices and the sounds of wheels. 
On this particular gloomy afternoon 
when he came to the gate of his small 
domain the cow was not in sight, so 
he passed on and reached under the 
step for his key. It was not there, 
then he saw that it was in the door 
and that the door was ajar. He had 
left it open before and once a cow 
had stretched her long neck and eaten 
her fill of a sack of apples. 

Reminded of the lost apples he 
pushed the door wide open. The 
back log of the fireplace was all 
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ablaze, and a woman sat before the 
fire in an arm chair holding a sleeping 
child in her lap—a young woman, pale 
and drooping, sad dark eyes looking 
out from a pallid set countenance. She 
seemed not startled or surprised. 

“Is this Mr. David Thayer?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, it is,” he assented hesitating- 
ly, as he drew himself up and threw 
his hat in the corner. 

“I got your letter,” she explained, 
“and two boys met me at the train 
and brought me up here in a buggy. 
They said you would be here soon, 
and they milked the cow and made 
a fire.” 

Thayer was entirely sober then, so- 
ber from rage and surprise. Bud Ault 
and Jim Baker—what wouldn’t they 
dare to do? Once he had found a 
gopher snake in his bed and cats 
sometimes jumped out at him when 
he came home at night—but to bring 
a woman there and a baby? He 
smothered the remarkable words at- 
tending his wrath. 

“T advertised in the Sunday paper,” 
she resumed, not disconcerted at his 
silent stare, “I wanted a place to work 
where I could keep my baby. Your 
letter came right off. I was glad that 
you said you wouldn’t mind baby, and 
I could have a good home. I haven’t 
seen your wife, is she sick? 

Thayer knelt down and pushed the 
back log into place. ‘“She’s gone out, 
gadding around at the neighbors,” he 
muttered, “but you’ll have to eat any- 
how. Sit right still, I’ll get you some- 
thing.” 

He went out into the kitchen and re- 
turned for coals with which to start 
a fire in the stove. He slipped a 
dish of cooked beans into a pan, 
placed it with the coffee pot on the 
stove, and put some eggs to boil. 
After arranging the dishes on the 
bare table, he went out in the dusk 
to shake his fist in the direction of the 
Ault farm. “You dirty Bud, you,” 
he raved, “to insult a nice little wo- 
man like that! I'll stay sober a 
month to get a chance to lick you, you 
little devil!” 


When the odor of the coffee brought 
him back he poured the black fluid 
into two tin cups and the strange wo- 
man appeared in the door. 

Baby’s asleep,” she said, “let me 
help.” 

He pointed to a bench. “No we'll 
eat now, sit down.” 

She complied, and he put the eggs 
and beans within her reach. 

““T warmed some milk for baby,” 
she informed him in a matter of fact 
way,” and I drank some myself—I 
had to, for I’ve had no food since a 
few crackers last night.” 

“Gosh!” Thayer set his cup down 
splashing out the contents. Why, is 
your husband dead?” 

“She glanced up with a startled, 
shrinking expression, and was paler 
in the dim light of a smoking lamp 

“No, he had to go East for a while 
and, and, I had to do something right 
away, or let my baby go to some- 
body’s door for a foundling. A pea- 
nut man gave me the money to ad- 
vertise. I couldn’t get work in the 
city with a baby.” 

““Well, sure not,” remarked Dave 
sympathetically, “and you just eat 
everything you see, Mrs. Mrs. what’s 
your name?” 

“Don’t you know?” she asked, “you 
wrote it on the letter.” 

Thayer slapped his forehead. 
“That’s so, I did, but I work in a saw 
mill, and I forget sometimes. It’s 
Mrs. Mrs. —” 

“Mrs. Alice Spencer,” she finished, 
looking about the room, “and if you'll 
let me stay I'll fix up this place for 
your wife. If she’s sick I’ll take good 
care of her. I’d be so glad and happy 
because I could keep my baby.” 

Thayer flushed red and white and 
dropped his knife. 

“Well, I couldn’t say just now,” he 
stammered. 

The baby cried out and the mother 
hurried into the other room. Thayer 
heard her soothing the child, and still 
imagining himself in the act of beat- 
ing Bud and Jim, he wiped the dishes 
with a damp towel, carried the lamp 
to the living room, and composed his 
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MOTHER LOVE ON STAGGER HILL 


temper as he stirred and renewed the 
fire in the fireplace. She couldn’t stay 
there, and how to tell her was his 
problem. He stood, his hand on the 
mantel, and she looked a little less 
worn and sad, sitting before the fire, 
the sleeping babe on her knee, its 
round little face red in the glow of 
the blaze. 

“Well, I'll have to tell you, Mrs. 
Spencer,” he began slowly, “I lied to 
you to make it easier, but I never 
wrote that letter—the boys fooled 
you and I haven’t got a wife. I’m no 
account, I’m drunk half the time and 
those young scamps are always play- 
ing jokes on me. This is the durnd’st 
trick of all, I’ll beat them good if I 
catch them.” 

Staring frankly at him the woman 
showed no apparent surprise or hor- 
ror, and she could not look any more 
hopeless. 

“They sent me the money to come 
with,” she explained, “and I had to 
come, I was starving there.” 

Thayer’s blood stirred hot. “Your 
husband ought to be beat too,” he ex- 
claimed, “for leaving a wife and baby 
to go hungry. The officers ‘ll hunt 
him up for you when you go back.” 

“No,” she said in the same hopeless 
monotone, “I can’t go back. I want 
to stay here where there’s milk for 
baby, and I can sing her to sleep with 
no one to despise me for my mistake.” 

Something throbbed in David’s 
breast; he remembered that there was 
nothing so beautiful in the world as 
a mother singing her baby to sleep. 

“Why couldn’t your husband come 
here?” he almost demanded. 

“No.” She clasped her baby up to 
her breast and looked at him with a 
bit of stubbornness showing through 
her grief. : 

“No, Mr. Thayer,” she began again, 
“now I'll tell you the truth. I’ve 
cried so much I don’t care. There isn’t 
any husband, he was John Spencer, 
but he fooled me with a mock mar- 
riage and then left me; my baby was 
born in the Shelter. I never knew 
how wicked men could be till they told 
me there. I’ve got a father in Oregon, 
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but I shan’t tell him. Let me stay 
here, you’ve got a good face, you look 
like Santa Claus, and I know you’d 
let me keep my baby—she isn’t to 
blame for what happened.” She 
dropped a light kiss on the infant’s 
soft hair. 

“O, my Lord,” groaned Thayer, 
“the neighbors would have me ar- 
rested, but I wish I could horse whip 
that Spencer—the coward! Girl, if I’d 
only had that chance! I’d be a sober 
man, and a proud man if I had a 
woman and baby to work for, and by 
Heavens, girl, I wish they was you. 
But I’m afraid I’m no good, I’m Stag- 
ger Dave.” 

A faint smile dawned on the girl’s 
face. “But you ain’t as bad as me,” 
she affirmed, “I’m ruined, and you are 
a big strong man, big enough to fight 
even yourself and win out good.” 

“Girl, would you trust me?” he 
cried out exultantly, towering up to his 
full height. 

“You can do things, I know,” she 
said positively, “you look like a pic- 
ture of Thor in my old school Reader.” 

He smiled suddenly, glad-eyed, 
then quickly took a flask from his 
pocket and threw it on the hearth. He 
dragged the girl away in her chair as 
the liquor caught in a flame. 

“No more of that,” he cried exult- 
ingly, “John Thayer’s got a wife and a 
baby. Girl, do you understand? It’s 
home, home.” 

She looked about with eyes sud- 
denly rested. 

“I can cook,” she announced, “and 
we'll paper this room, and have ferns 
and make it look lovely. My baby will 
have plenty of milk and a pretty cap. 
I'll call her Alma Thayer. ” She 
looked up with an air of pride. 

He took her hand and held it in a 
tight grasp for a moment. 

“We were both lost, but we've 
found each other,” he said earnestly, 
then dropped her hand and stood in re- 
flection, till he was ready to explain. 

“It’s this way, girl,” he announced, 
“you can stay a few weeks with Mrs. 
Ault. I used to know a Jack Spencer, 
and I’ll tell them you’re the widow of 
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an old friend of mine, and after a lit- 
tle they'll have an idea that we might 
get married, if I hold out sober, and I 
will, Now put on your hat Mrs. 
Spencer, and mother Ault will pet you 
like a baby, you being the widow of 
an old friend of mine. Bud is full of 


tricks but he’s a-good boy, and the 
joke’s on him, he not knowing that 
Spencer was my friend. We'll go to 
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the city to get married and they'll 
never know you wasn’t a real widow.” 

Her eyes were luminous with grati- 
tude. “I must fill baby’s bottle 
again,” she murmured, “and now I 
can always keep her, my sweet Alma, 
and she'll have a real father.” She 
stood up, and reaching her free arm 
around Thayer’s neck, she kissed him 
on his weather-browned cheek. 





THE GRAND CANYON OF COLORADO 


As once primeval man looked o’er this rim 

In that dim age that mothered human kind, 
And like a bird soared out in fancy’s whim 
So do I spread my dream-wings to the wind. 


Perhaps a thousand centuries ago 

He lingered here and mused alone with God, 
And gazed adown upon each tall plateau 
Whose heights no human foot has ever trod. 


Oh, wondrous realm, what is thy history? 

What pristine action formed thy massive walls, 

What was the great still unsolved mystery 

Which wrought thy domes and carved thy granite halls? 


Thy high plateaus with lofty crags that soar 
In stately towers are like the legends tell 
Of some colossal town of fabled lore 

With mighty palaces where giants dwell. 


Each day the beauty of this fairy realm 

In magic bands has held me tightly bound. 
My deep-enraptured soul doth overwhelm, 
And fairy webs do weave my heart around. 


Yet must I lezve, oh, fair enchanted land! 

But keep my heart; its place is thy domain. 
Oft will my thoughts be with thee, canyon grand, 
Oft in my dreams I'll visit thee again. 


ALEXANDER Ross. 





An Amazing Theatrical Situation 


By Robert Grau 


this country is in a serious con- 

dition is best shown by the par- 

tial amalgamation of the two 
rival syndicates who for years in- 
dulged in a competition that has meant 
the almost complete capitalization of 
the modern play producer who no 
longer seems willing to assume risks, 
and even now, with the Messrs. Klaw 
and Erlanger and the Messrs. Shubert 
operating under a friendly working 
agreement, there is very little hope 
that this state of affairs will tempt the 
producer to activity. 

Charles Frohman, who has been by 
far the most prolific of producers of 
plays, is curtailing his output in this 
country and retiring entirely from ac- 
tivity abroad. The firm of Liebler 
and Company, who heretofore have 
made from fifteen to twenty produc- 
tions a year, is entirely averse to new 
productions and will confine itself to 
maintaining its present successes. 
They also have given up the Cen- 
tury Theatre—late the New Theatre 
—and this institution will next season 
become the home of popular-priced 
opera. 

The situation in New York is some- 
thing awful; the Broadway Theatre, 
one of the finest playhouses in this 
country, has become a ten cent moving 
picture house; Wallack’s and Daly’s 
of historical renown, are dark now for 
months, and Marcus Loew is looked 
upon as the next lessee of both. This 
means that on Broadway from 28th 
Street to 42nd Street, eight out of the 
ten high grade playhouses will have 
reverted to the camera man. But that 
is not all. The Astor Theatre is 
drawing the people at a dollar-a-seat 
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to see “Quo Vadis” in motion pic- 
tures, and even the Criterion Theatre 
is due to become a convert to scien- 
tific entertaining, for Jack London’s 
Moving Pictures are exhibited there, 
and at the Lyceum Theatre, the cam- 
era man is already installed. 

Over in Philadelphia, the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, erected by the in- 
trepid Oscar Hammerstein, has fallen 
in the hands of a moving picture syn- 
dicate, headed by the irrepressible 
Marcus Loew, though grand opera will 
be given there fifty nights a year. 

Fortunately the great demand for 
players and singers in the studios of 
the film producers has prevented dis- 
aster as far as the players themselves 
are concerned, and where a few years 
ago these were wont to regard the 
film studio with caution, they are now 
falling over each other in an etfort to 
intrench themselves in an industry 
that many believe will utilize more 
actors and actresses of the first grade 
than the stage, and that, too, within a 
very short time. 

With Sarah Bernhardt appearing at 
a Broadway vaudeville theatre, seem- 
ingly with grace and dignity, while 
three blocks away in a million dollar 
playhouse, abandoned by the theatri- 
cal syndicate, the great French wo- 
man’s artistry is revealed on the 
screen—who shall say that the stage 
calling is not facing a most difficult 
problem?—that of holding fast the 
patronage of playgoers who are grad- 
ually being enticed away from the two 
dollar-a-seat theatres, and once lured 
into theatres just as beautiful and in 
some instances more modern, the head 
of a family has been brought to real- 
ize that he can obtain a fair grade of 
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entertainment for the entire family at 
less expenditure than heretofore re- 
quired for himself alone. 

That this explanation of the modern 
trend of the theatre is potent is best 
illustrated, when it is stated that at 
the vaudeville opening of the Metro- 
politan Opera House in Philadelphia 
an audience of five thousand included 
nearly all of the box-holders of the 
regular opera season, and to one not 
informed of the change, the auditori- 
um represented all of the splendor of 
a gala Caruso night, yet no seat cost 
its purchaser more than twenty-five 
cents. 

In this same Quaker city there are 
at this time more than fifty theatres 
seating from six hundred to forty-five 
hundred that were not in existence 
three years ago. All are devoted to 
the silent drama with a very few pre- 
senting vaudeville acts. But the ten- 
dency now is to separate the two 
types of entertainment. 

Notwithstanding the number of 
theatres, permanently devoted to 
cheap amusements in Philadelphia, all 
but three of the twelve high-grade 
playhouses will revert to the camera 
man throughout the summer season, 
and already it is settled that at least 
two of these will not reopen in the 
fall under the old regime. One will 
become a low-priced dramatic “stock 
house,” the other will revive comic 
opera with every seat in the house 
available at twenty-five cents. 

At the time of this writing, the City 
of Chicago is attracting the attention 
of the entire amusement world, be- 
cause of the upheaval created through 
an effort on the part of the theatre 
owners to prevent utter disaster. The 
season of 1912-13 in the windy city 
has been the worst in thirty years. 
Chicago has two hundred vaudeville 
theatres and over five hundred photo- 
play houses. 

One of the oldest playhouses in 
Chicago is Powers’ Theatre. Mr. 
Powers has had a most disastrous sea- 
son, and he concluded that with the 
“pop” houses presenting in one pro- 
gramme two stars, like Amelia Bing- 
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ham and McKee Rankin, and with no 
seat costing more than ten cents, the 
time had come when the play pro- 
ducer and the theatre manager must 
meet the issue. 

Mr. Powers met the issue in a man- 
ner that has caused theatrical inter- 
ests all over the country to look on in 
amazement. Starting with the pro- 
duction of a new play, “The Money 
Moon,” Mr. Powers announced that all 
seats remaining unsold at 7:30 p. m. 
would be available to first-comers at 
50 cents each; a line two blocks long 
congregated in front of Powers’ Thea- 
tre, a sight not on view there in years, 
hundreds were turned away unable to 
gain an entrance, in fact so great were 
the crowds that Mr. Powers was 
forced to change the time from 7:30 
to 8 p. m., when the “bargain” sale 
starts. 

Two managers in Chicago have an- 
nounced a policy quite similar, while 
in other cities the same plan is to be 
adopted in the fall whenever it is pos- 
sible to obtain the consent of the vis- 
iting stars and managers. 

That the situation in the larger cities 
is serious may be seen from the fact 
that in Chicago three playhouses here- 
tofore playing the best attractions at 
high prices have been permanently 
leased this week by a wealthy film 
magnate, this means that historical Mc- 
Vickers, the Colonial and the Olympic 
theatres are to become photo-play 
houses. 

In New York City one man has con- 
verted seventeen playhouses into 
money-making institutions. In not 
one of these theatres is there a seat 
costing more than twenty-five cents, 
while at such well known theatres as 
the Broadway, the Herald Square and 
the Savoy fifteen cents is the highest 
price one can pay. 

The man to create this evolution in 
theatredom is Marcus Loew, who less 
than seven years ago was operating 
a penny arcade in Harlem. Not sat- 
isfied with the conversion of one-third 
of the metropolitan playhouses into 
“pop” vaudeville and motion picture 
establishments, Mr. Loew has erected 
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in the last two years four palatial 
theatres in hithertofore unused theat- 
rical territory. Each of these cost 
from $600,000 to $1,000,000 to erect; 
all are open from 10 a. m. to 11 p. m., 
and it is a fair estimate to state that 
30,000 persons pay an average of ten 
‘cents each in each house every week. 

Will the low-priced fever operate 
against the best plays presented at 
the scale prevailing in theatres of the 
first grade? This is the problem con- 
fronting the play-producers of today, 
and there are many who believe that 
instead of meaning ultimate disaster 
to the older method of catering to the 
public’s entertainment, the millions of 
new play-goers and amusement seek- 
ers, originally lured in to the cheap 
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theatres by the attractive scale of ad- 
mission prices, may yet prove the sal- 
vation of the stage calling. 

But the play producers must be 
brought to realize that these millions 
represent a new public that is on the 
alert for “bargains,” such as Mr. 
Powers offered with an immediate re- 
sponse. 

It would seem that the popular 
theatre of tomorrow will be one of 
large seating capacity, that will ad- 
mit of “bargains” in seat prices. 

Aside from these the tendency is 
toward “The Little Theatre” seating 
about three hundred, where the inti- 
mate play will be seen by that minor- 
ity public to whom $2.00 a seat is not 
a hardship. 





THE COYOTE’S MOON-SONG 


When cloudless in the purple sky 
The silver moon is hanging high, 
And all the moaning winds are still, 
It rises from the lonely hill, 

A long crescendo full of pain, 

Or wails across the dusty plain; 

Or haunts the canyon boulder-piled, 
The miserere of the wild. 


A ghostly, gliding shape of gray, 

A slinking form that shuns the day, 
A thief, an outcast, hungry, lean, 
Of habits shy, and spirit mean, 
Half wolf, half dog, beneath a ban 
From savage beast and hostile man, 
No sympathetic friend he knows, 
So voices to the moon his woes. 


MINNIE IRVING. 








The Hottest Day of the Year 


By Margaret Adelaide Wilson 


r | ‘HE thermometer registered 112 
in the shade that day. One 
writes it with hesitation, lest 
the printed figures convey an 

impression of discomfort beyond the 

actual fact, the dryness of our desert 
air making it possible to work uncp- 
pressed by temperatures that else- 
where would be unendurable. It was 
unmistakably hot to-day, however. 

One deliberately avoided the open 

stretches in moving about the ranch; 

and down in the apricots Luvo and 

Aernas made frequent pilgrimages to 

the dripping olla, swung in the leafage 

of the end tree, as if even in their 
seasoned old bodies an unusual pro- 
cess of evaporation were going on. 

When it was found at luncheon that 
my sister and I would have to make 
a trip to the village on business, we 
became the objects of general com- 
misseration. It is a casual affair with 
us on most days, that seven mile drive 
across the valley to the rambling vil- 
lage of San Acacia, but today we 
were carefully provisioned for the or- 
deal ahead of us. A thermos bottle 
full of hot tea and sandwiches wrapt 
in a damp napkin were stowed under 
the seat for our refreshment; we were 
given the choice of three sunshades 
and practically all the family hats, 
and the household gathered about the 
dogcart to see us off. 

Having braced ourselves for the 
worst, we took a kind of pleasure in 
observing the effects of the heat along 
the way. Bare stubble fields fairly 
smoked; the occasional patches of al- 
falfa were wilted beneath the unre- 
lenting sun. And when now and again 
we passed a clump of shade the relief 
was one of sight rather than of sense, 
for grateful as was the cessation of 
the glare, the air under the trees was 
more oppressive than in the open. 


Yet the drive began to develop 
pleasant aspects. The air, burned 
clear of every drop of moisture, was 
light and delicious to the lungs. From 
the unclaimed lands came the spice 
of baking sages, horehound, and the 
tonic Yerba Santa, whose viscid leaves 
had curled and humped their silvery 
backs against the sky, heralding to 
those versed in plant lore the intensity 
of the sun’s fires above them. There 
was exhileration in these spice 
breaths, in their hot tang against our 
nostrils. The heat caressed our arms 
and throbbed against our necks; little 
fiery breezes stirred our hair; we were 
hot through, yet comfortable. 

Other discoveries too, we made 
about this hottest day. Never before 
had we seen such effects of color. 
Westward across the plain lies a 
Spanish ranch, bare and unlovely in 
glare of ordinary noontides. Now that 
treeless stretch was veiled in liquid 
rose, the low cattle pond in its midst 
was transformed by the shifting heat 
waves into a lake of flashing sapphire. 
Dun and violet hills stood out in bold 
relief against a sky of unfathomable 
blues. Their colors seemed not so 
much to belong to them as to be ethe- 
real mediums by which the wide pros- 
pect was enhanced for our delight. 

Half way across the valley a low 
chain of hills rises up abruptly from 
the level ground. On their northern 
flank we came upon an Indian encamp- 
ment under giant blue gums, pioneers 
of civilization in this corner of the 
plain. It was evidently not merely an 
affair of fruit picking season, for pains 
had been taken to make the spot hab- 
itable. The tents were disposed so as 
to take advantage of the shade, and a 
rough pavilion of palm branches had 
been erected beside the marshy brink 
of an abandoned flowing well. Against 
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the hillside across the road was a low 
adobe oven of rough cigar shape and 
fitted with a battered iron door. So 
completely did it tone in with the grey 
soil above that we should probably 
have missed this picturesque feature 
of the encampment but for the use to 
which it was being put. Three slim 
Indian lads were astride it in a row, 
brandishing horsehair ropes with 
which in turn they belabored their 
phlegmatic steed and lassoed the 
heads of the unresisting sages nearby, 
at the imminent risk of entangling 
each other. They were guiltless of 
any sort of garment, a fact which 
somehow seemed as natural to us as 
it did to the fat squaws, their mothers, 
busy at their hairdressing in the pa- 
vilion across the road. The sun evi- 
dently found it all right and proper, 
too, and caressed the shining little 
brown backs as if by some right im- 
memorial. 

We found the village quite empty, 
except for a large touring car drawn 
up beside the bank. Two Spanish 
ladies sat in the tonneau, chatting 
gaily through their bright swathings 
of veils, and they smiled at us with an 
air of pleasant comradship as we trot- 
ted up. Our business transacted, we 
escaped from the stifling bank as 
quickly as possible and driving past 
the shaded lifeless houses to the end 
of the village street pulled up under a 
fine old catalpa to have our tea. 
Northward simmered a long stretch 
of alkali, broken by the vivid green 
of the cottonwoods along the river 
bed; westward, down a white ribbon 
of road, lay the mesa, already gath- 
ering glorious tints from the declining 
sun. 

Never had sandwiches and tea 
tasted more delicious, and we lingered 
luxurously over the feast. The 
crumbs went to a mocking bird who 
had been eyeing us hungrily from a 
branch overhead; and having given 
the pony his refreshments at an un- 
sanitary looking old drinking trough 
beside an empty cabin, we started 
upon our homeward way. 

By this time the heat had precepti- 
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bly abated, and the valley was begin- 
ning to show signs of revived anima- 
tion. Some Mexican squatters in the 
old Madero house had come out to the 
sagging verandah, where the women 
were rocking and fanning themselves 
with a languid grace that even the 
shabbiness of their surroundings could 
not dim. A romantic looking youth 
on the steps toyed carelessly with a 
guitar. The full flavor of his attitude 
was somewhat lost, however, by occas- 
ional interruptions to chase off a too 
inquisitive rooster from the bottom 
step. 

At the first ranch outside of town 
they were irrigating, and the little 
streams along the brown furrows gave 
an aspect of coolness and comfort to 
the scene. Two middle aged women 
in neat white dresses, New England- 
ers, we judged them to be, were sew- 
ing on the tiny side porch, while a 
brindled tabby made her fastidious 
toilet on a cushion at their feet. The 
homely, settled comfort of the little 
group seemed oddly out of place in 
this fierce young desert country. 

Much more in harmony with their 
surroundings were the campers by the 
abandoned well. The squaws had fin- 
ished their hairdressing and were 
making tortillas as we passed, croon- 
ing hoarsely to the rhythmic slap of the 
dough as they tossed it up and down. 
From the mouth of the ’dobe oven 
glowed a crimson eye of fire, and one 
of the naked little riders was busy 
stoking its recesses with dry bits of 
greasewood from the hill above. 
Everywhere were signs of approach- 
ing night. By sundown the braves 
would begin to stroll home from work, 
dark face would flash greeting to dark 
face as they gathered for the common 
meal. Afterward they would sit 
awhile in the warm darkness, then 
turn to sleep with the rest of the world 
while the cool sea-wind wandered up 
through the western pass, bringing re- 
lief to the parched and weary earth, 
and the leaves of the Yerba Santa 
turned gently up again, whispering 
that the hottest day of the year was 
past. 
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Joaquin Miller writing at Crater Lake, Oregon. 


THE LITERATURE OF OREGON 


By Henry Meade Bland 


ginning of the latest era of Ore- 
It was at this 

time that a new school cluster- 
ing around the new Pacific Monthly 
magazine began to draw around it not 


[ie YEAR 1898 marks the be- 


gon literature. 


only what was left of the pioneer 
group, but from the entire Pacific 
Coast. William Bittle Wells, who es- 
tablished the new periodical, combined 
literary instincts with the executive 
ability necessary to the handling of the 
business side of the magazine; and 
while the publication was in the in- 
terest of the development of the great 
Northwest, veins of promising litera- 
ture began and continued to appear 
throughout its pages. A striking note 


early and strong was that of Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood, who could easily 
turn from essay and politics to literary 
theme and discussion as in his lines 
on “October” to attractive verse. The 
names of Lute Pease, author of short 
stories of a Western flavor; of Porter 
Garnett, whose short and trenchant lit- 
erary criticism compelled the respect 
of writers of all classes, and of Ber- 
ton Braley, Adelaide Wilson and 
Charles Clark, whose poetry gave an 
esthetic tone to the magazine, are some 
(by no means all) who deserve a 
record. 

Our story of this phase of North- 
west literature begins, however, fur- 
ther back when the State was yet a 
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Ella Higginson, author of poems and 
stories. 


wilderness. The pioneer of Oregon 
first made his way into the State in 
face of a tremendous battle. The Ore- 
gon trail from the Missouri River was 
no path of ease. And in a new coun- 
try, where new ways of living had to 
be learned, where heavy primeval for- 
ests had to be hewed to make way for 
living, where savage Indian tribes had 
to be pacified or conquered, the battle 
of life was not calculated to reflect it- 
self in Arcadian pastorals or sylvan 
odes. Consequently the early Ore- 
gonian writings were stamped with the 
intense seriousness born of terrific en- 
deavor. Hence, the religious cast of 
the early poem and essay. The Bible 
was the chief, many times the only, 
volume in the primitive library, and 
the early writers were deeply devout 
in a life so attendant with dangers 
that it was considered miraculous that 
one should survive. 

Standing in the lead of the writers 
who were formed by this early stern, 
serious religious environment is James 
G. Clark, a poet of the-church and the 


soul. “There is no death,” he says: 


“No life nor day declining, 
Beyond the day’s departing light 
The sun is always shining.” 


His best work is in “The Mount of 
the Holy Cross,” his theme in this be- 
ing the mountain in Colorado known 
by that name. The poem is tinged 
with his characteristic thought; but it 
is not lacking in imagination, which is 
the possession of the true poet. 


“It shall never grow old while the sea- 
breath is drawn 

From the lips of the billow at evening 
and dawn, 

While Heaven’s pure fingers transfig- 
ures the dews 

And with garlands of frost-work its 

beauty renews.” 


Along the line of this same austere 
thought is the one poem surviving from 
the pen of Blanche Fearing, “Let Him 
Sleep.” Totally blind, Miss Fearing 
appeared before her Oregon audience 
long enough to implant the lines which 
continue to live, and then disappeared 
no one knows where. 

Her one book is “The Sleeping 
World,” and the poem by which she is 
rightly remembered is: 


Let Him Sleep. 
Oh, do not wake the little one, 
With flowing curl upon his face, 
Like strands of light dropped from the 
sun, 
And mingled there in golden grace! 
Oh, tell him not the moments run 
Through life’s frail fingers in swift 
chase! 
Let him sleep, let him sleep! 


There comes a day when light is pain, 
When he will lean his head away, 

And sunward hold his palm to gain 
A respite from the glare of day; 

For no fond lip will smile, and say, 
Let him sleep, let him sleep! 


Hush! hush! wake not the child! 
Just now a light shone from within, 
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And through his lips an angel smiled, 
Too fresh from heaven for grief to 
win; 
Oh! Children are God’s undefiled, 
Too fresh from heaven to dream of 
sin! 
Let him sleep, let him sleep! 


Among these early “sorrow-singers” 
are also to be named Belle Cooke, who 
wrote: 


“T know not what the day may bring 
Of sorrow or of sweetness; 

I only know that God must give 

Its measure of completement,” 


lines which began a four-stanza poem 
entitled, “I know not.” ‘Minnie Myr- 
tle,” first wife of Joaquin Miller, 
whose maiden name was Theresa Dyer 
is also of this school. Illustrating the 
tenor of her tempestuous life, the fol- 
lowing stanza survices out of many 
verses contributed to Oregon papers: 


“T am conscript—hurried to battle 

With Fates—yet I fain would be 

Vanquished and silenced forever 

And driven back to my sea. 

Oh! to leave this strife, this turmoil, 

Leave all undone, and skim 

With the clouds that flee to the hill 
tops 

And rest forever with Him.” 


Even the great poet Joaquin was not 
exempt from this early note of melan- 
choly and sadness, as is seen in his 
first printed piece, “Is It Worth 
While ?” 

At last Oregon letters began to lose 
its doleful tinge and broaden out into 
hope and beauty, and a more whole- 
some appreciation of the Divinity as 
seen in great white mountain, magic 
shining rivers, and in wonderful seas. 
And prose writer and poet began to 
realize, too, what wondrous treasures 
Oregon upland and lowland were ready 
to yield even at a minimum of toil to 
her people who were ready for the 
work. The problem on the farm was 
not so much to cultivate as it was to 
keep the weeds and wild shrub back 


Charles Erskine Scott Wood, writer of 
verse and prose. 


while the vegetable, the tame tree, and 
shrub grew. 

It is not strange that the new age 
began to call out and develop new 
minds, men and women who saw anew. 
It is not strange when these men and 
women lifted their eyes to look at 
Mount Hood, or thought on the magic 
stretches and graceful curves of the 
Willamette or Columbia, or gazed on 
the Pacific, now a tumult of storm, now 
bathed in Arcadian sunlight, that the 
new literature was alive with new 
strength and beauty. The name Ore- 
gon, which means “Hear the Waters,” 
is significant of the dashings of the 
Columbia and Willamette and the 
splendid breakers of the Pacific as well 
as of the music of a thousand flashing 
rills and streams, which break every- 
where from the Oregonian highlands. 

Hence the literature of this later 
time is pregnant with description of 
wonderful and inspiring waters in 
streams fed by snows from eternally 
white hills. The big trio of Oregon 
writers, Mrs. Ella Wentworth Higgin- 
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Oneata Gorge, Columbia River 


son, Samuel Simpson and Joaquin Mil- 
ler (when he writes of Oregon), as well 
as a host of minor singers, do not get 
far from the magic waters or the 
snowy hills. Samuel Simpson’s best 
work, “The Beautiful Willamette,” 
and Mrs. Higginson’s three poems, 
“The Lamp in the West,” “When the 
Birds Go North Again,” and “Sunrise 
on the Willamette,” illustrate the same 
trend. And Joaquin Miller’s essays in 
“Memorie and Rime,” under the titles 
“In the Land of the Clouds,” “An Old 
Oregonian in the Snow,” “At Home,” 
“Fishing in Oregon Waters,” and the 
“North Pacific Ocean,” as well as nu- 
merous selections from his poems, all 
tell the same story. Miller himself 
held that he was a “‘poet of the waters” 
and that however he failed in portray- 
ing a scene on land, he was master of 
the music of river and sea. And it is 
true. In “The Fortunate Isles,” in 
“The Missouri,’ in “Columbus,” the 
big symbols are all of wonderful 
waters. His “Song of Creation” is a 
great poem of the Pacific. 

Another side of Oregon literature 
not to be overlooked deals with Indian 
and pioneer story. Mrs. Eva Emery 
Dye, who wrote “McLoughlin and Old 
Oregon,” has in this book given the 
true spirit of the relation between 
primitive settler and the Red Man. 
Her style is clear and to the point, and 
her themes fascinating. Frederic Ho- 
mer Balch in a story, “The Bridge of 
the Gods,” has fastened in literature 
the Indian tradition of a vast span of 
a mountain underneath which at the 
Cascades the Columbia once flowed. 
Indeed a mixture of scientific evidence 
and tradition shows that a gigantic nat- 
ural arch once arched the Columbia 
River at the Cascades; and it seems 
this was thrown down by an earth- 
quake which disturbed Mt. Hood and 
Mt. St. Helens. The Indians say 
these two mountains, one on either 
side of the river, quarreled and threw 
tremendous boulders at each other. 
The earth trembled, and the great 
stone span fell into the stream. The 
Indians say that the destruction of this 
bridge marked their downfall, as the 
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Great Spirit had ordained that they 
should be invulnerable till this mighty 
bridge fell. Its fall, they say, pre- 
saged the coming of the whites. Mr. 
Balch’s treatment of this story puts 
him in the rank of the big Northwest 
story tellers. 

Crater Lake, another of Uregon’s 
natural wonders, once inspired the 
prose muse of Joaquin Miller; and 
Oregon’s gigantic | white-crowned 
mountain peaks have often been the 
theme of song, and like the wonderful 
Columbia, with its storied natural 
bridge, like Crater Lake, and like the 
sylph-like Willamette, these peaks are 
a continued source of inspiration. 

While Mrs. Higginson’s work that 
has attracted widest attention is her 
short stories, two of her songs mark 
her as a real lyrist. One, “Four-Leaf 
Clover,” is well known. The other, 
“When the Birds Go North Again,” 
deserves a re-record: 





When the Birds Go North Again. 


Oh, every year hath its winter, 
And every year hath its rain; 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again. 


When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain 

And the alder’s veins turn crimson, 
And the birds go North again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 
And every heart hath its pain; 

But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again. 


’Tis the sweetest thing to remember, 
If courage be on the wane, 

When the cold, dark days are over— 
When the birds go North again. 


Nor must be forgotten her “Low 
Brown Hills,” referring to San Fran- 
cisco: 


“Tell me the secret of this charm, 

That ever, night and day, 

From greener lands and sweeter lands Bridal Veil Falls, Oregon. 
Draws thought and dream away 
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To the low brown hills, the bare brown 
hills 
Of San Francisco Bay.” 

Oregon must be allowed to claim 
the birth-place of Edwin Markham. 
Born in Oregon City in 1852, he lived 
there with his widowed mother for five 
years when Mrs. Markham, with her 
two boys moved to California. 

The influence of Oregon upon the 
child was doubtless through his mother 
who had a touch of the poetic gift and 
wrote verses for many Oregonian 
papers. Perhaps it is enough for a 
State to have been the birthplace of 
the author of the “Man With the 
Hoe.” 

There can be no doubt, however, 
that the land of the Columbia and Wi!- 
lamette had vital influence direct upon 
the poetry of Joaquin Miller; and 
probably the clearest point of contact 
was at the time the poet ran the Miller 
and Mossman Express, carrying mail 
and gold dust to the mines of Eastern 
Oregon. Here in early morning rides 
he learned to know the glory of the 
dawn as no poet before him knew it, 
except perhaps Robert Browning. 
Every tribe of East Oregonian Indian 
had looked to these snow-crowned 
ranges, and had picked out a white 
peak which, for the tribe, became a 
“Sunrise Mountain,” for the Indian 
worshipped the white splendor of the 
dawn. These radiant sunrise moun- 
tains, Miller, who readily picked up 
esthetic Indian traits, found a source 
of great appeal; and I am ready to be- 
lieve it was this experience that en- 
abled him to write later such stanzas 
as the last in “Sunrise in Venice,” be- 
ginning: 


“The East is blossoming, yea, a rose.” 


Critics have said that Miller in writ- 
ing this burst was influenced by his 
friend, Robert Browning’s 


“Day! 

Faster and more fast 

O’er night’s brim day boils at last.” 

It is worth while to compare the 
two. Yet no one can doubt that Miller 
could have written this independently 
who has seen the sunrise clear over 
snow-white California Sierras, where 
the effect is the same as in the Rockies 
of Eastern Oregon and Idaho. 

Samuel L. Simpson, writer of the 
“Beautiful Willamette,” is named by 
Professor John B. Horner as “The 
Burns of Oregon.” However true this 
parallel is, no very deep study of 
Simpson’s verse need be made to show 
that both Edgar Allen Poe and Lord 
Byron also had a strong influence upon 
him. Poe’s “Aidenn” is woven in his 
lines on the Willamette. And as Byron 
in the “Apostrophe to the Ocean” 
wrote: 


“Time writes no wrinkles on thine 
azure brow, 
Such as Creation’s dawn beheld thou 


rollest now,” 
So Simpson writes: 


“Time that scars us, 
Maims and mars us, 
Leaves no track or trench on thee.” 


Poe’s influence on Simpson is further 
seen in lines “To a Feather.” The 
brief sketch of Simpson at our dispo- 
sal, together with a perusal of his 
poems, réveals a life out of which 
something has been lost never to be re- 
covered, a life touched with the divine 
light, wavering in the midst of clouds. 
Perhaps, had he been more devoted 
to the muse, had not the lure of jour- 
nalism absorbed his heart and time, 
the work of which “The Beautiful Wil- 
lamette” is a clear prophecy would 
have been achieved. Perhaps it is 
enough for one man to have created a 
State’s greatest poem to its most lov- 
able river. 
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Hillside Homes 


in California 


By Roger Sprague 


dwellers is the one who does not 
dwell in the city; to be more 
explicit, the surburban resident. 
However, the advantages which he en- 
joys have been enumerated too often 
to make it worth while to recapitulate 


P ewettes the most favored city 


them here. His disadvantages have 
been the butt of too many witticisms. 
Rather, it is the purpose of this sketch 
to portray a few of the features to be 
found in one of the surburban commu- 
nities of the Pacific coast—one of 
those tributary to San Francisco. 

In any delightful residential suburb, 
it is always possible to find homes 
which are truly works of art as are 
the paintings and statues displayed in 
our galleries or museums. Upon their 
adornment has been lavished all the 
care and thought that would enter 
into a multiplicity of pictures, for 


such a place must be an artistic com- 
position when seen at any angle. 

What beautiful homes may be found 
on the foot-hills two or three miles to 
the east of San Francisco bay! There 
they stand, crowning low hills, over- 
looking the broad stretch of harbor, 
with the Golden Gate in full view, and 
the city itself less than ten miles 
away, its heights rising from the op- 
posite side of the water. Surely such 
a site should stimulate both architect 
and builder to do their best. In fact, 
it has. 


oo * Bo Po * a oo % oo 


The little electric train had arrived 
at the end of the avenue. From the 
yellow wooden box which serves as a 
station, I looked up at the Berkeley 
hills. The first object which caught 
my eye was an immense structure, 
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planned for a hotel, standing at the 
very foot of the heights. 

Behind that building, there rose a 
dark grove of giant eucalyptus trees, 
whose dense masses formed an appro- 
priate background for its architecture, 
and served to bring out every detail— 
the yellow walls striped with brown, 
the yellow chimneys and red roof 
pierced by a score of triangular dor- 
mer windows, and the square tower, 
surmounted by a cupola and flagstaff, 
which crowned the edifice. It was in 
the base of this tower that the deep 
archway of the main entrance had 
been set. 

That edifice was the outcome of an 
ambitious dream, which so far has not 
been realized. Projected ten years 
ago, its progress has been fitful. 
Structurally complete, it still remains 
unfinished and unfurnished within. 
While it has been hanging in abey- 
ance, a surburban community has been 
growing on the lower ground before 
it, to make another link in the chain 
of similar communities that stretch 
along the base of the hills. The more 
pretentious residences have been built 
on the foot-hills. 

Of these, the first to catch the eye 
lifts its gray concrete walls, crowned 
by a red tiled roof, from the midst of 
a sumptuous garden. The triple arch- 
way of the portico is reached by 
means of a score of wide concrete 
steps ornamented with bushes in green 
tubs, and guarded at the summit by a 
pair of snarling stone lions, each of 
whom opens his jaws. in a most un- 
friendly grin, while resting one paw 
on a shield which stands before him. 
It would seem as though these ferbv- 
cious beasts might have been set more 
appropriately at the entrance to the 
garage, there to warn away the thief 
that comes to steal the automobile. 
Their presence at a point where they 
seem to repel the friendly guest gives 
an inhospitable impression. 

Everywhere the tone is one of stud- 
ied artificiality from the multiplicity 
of windows which pierce the concrete 
walls, to the lawn decorated with mar- 
ble urns set on marble columns, down 








The doorway of a suburban home. 


to the immaculate road which circles 
the brow of the hill, below which a 
belt fifty feet broad on the steep slope 
has been planted with parallel lines 
of red geranium. The trim concrete 
retaining-wall is- hidden by the green 
and scarlet of another row of the same 
plant, which is matched by a similar 
row at the foot of the wall of the 
house. 

On the sunny side, the broad ve- 
randah, which faces the garage and 
is enclosed by a semi-circular colo- 
nade, affords a sheltered and com- 
paratively secluded retreat, where 
guests may be entertained at dinner. 
Dark green vines, spattered with blos- 
soms of brilliant scarlet, clamber up 
the columns and trail on the trellis 
overhead. In the evening delicately 
tinted incandescent lights, artfully 
placed in the foliage, turn their soft 
glow on the dining tables, and lend 
an additional charm to the scene. 

Novelists and romancers of the flo- 
rid school delight in refering to “green 
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velvet” lawns. Here is a case where 
the term seems the only one to em- 
ploy, so perfectly does it apply. 
Cropped and shaved to the last degree 
of precision, that mat of green is the 
perfection of its sort. On the further 
: side of the lawn run fifty yards of col- 
onnade, leading from verandah to gar- 
age. Behind it rises a dense screen of 
shrubbery. The gardening is immac- 
ulate, and wherever we look, whatever 
we see, that is the term which fits best. 

In fact, the appointments are too 
perfect. Somehow, an impression is 
left similar to the one made by a well- 
groomed city man, just after he has 
passed through the hands of the ton- 
sorial artist. Trimmed, manicured, 
shaved and powdered; his clothing 
tailored and pressed to perfection; his 
hat and his boots glossy and gleam- 
ing, he seems to belong to a metropol- 
itan environment and to no other. So 
is it with that residence; a beautiful 
home, but better suited to the city than 
to the country. 

A hundred yards beyond this pal- 
ace, a home of a very different type 
nestles against the side of the hill. 


It faces squarely to the west. Placed 
on a lot of the narrowest, a scant fifty 
feet in. width, room has still been 
saved for a garden, in which it seems 
as though every available inch has 
been utilized for ornamental vegeta- 
tion. Scarlet geraniums completely 
hide the low retaining-wall, which is 
pierced by a little wooden gate, 
framed in ivy and overhung by the 
brilliant pink of ivy geraniums. In- 
side of this, a flight of wooden stairs 
ascends. There perhaps a fluffy white 
Persian cat reclines, basking in the 
afternoon sunshine. 

Behind the retaining-wall a tiny 
lawn rises, from which springs the 
front of the house. It is of frame 
construction, covered with dark shin- 
gles to match those on the roof. In 
the dark wall are set white-framed 
windows, cut into dozens of little 
panes. On the topmost floor, great 
bunches of ivy geranium burst forth 
from the windows and sleeping-porch, 
the pink of the blossoms contrasting 
vividly with the bright green of the 
leaves. Nor are these the only 
touches of vegetation on that wall. A 
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mantle of ivy half covers the chimney, 
which has been carried up the outside 
of the building. 

While that house has not been over- 
shadowed with trees, as residences lo- 
cated in spacious grounds often are, 
yet trees are not entirely lacking. A 
young eucalyptus stands by the side 
of the steps, while a young maple has 
been planted by the side of the side- 
walk. It would be a foolish task to 
itemize every plant and shrub. We 
can only repeat that every available 
inch has been utilized for ornamental 
vegetation, and this has been done 
with such exquisite taste that noth- 
ing is eclipsed by the rest; we see a 
garden, not a jungle. 

When the, beams of the warm after- 
noon sun fall full on the front of that 
little home, causing every color to 
glow and sparkle; as the eye of the 
observer rises from one feature to an- 
other—from the scarlet blossoms 


against the retaining-wall, and the 
green of the little lawn, to the white- 


framed windows set in their brown 
background, and to those magnificent 
masses of ivy geranium which domi- 
nate all the rest, the impression re- 
ceived is that of a perfect picture. 

A contrast—in some form—is al- 
ways needed for the full enjoyment of 
anything. To enjoy rest, we must be 
weary. To enjoy food, we must be 
hungry. For the proper appreciation 
of all good things, it is necessary to 
have known the lack. In this case, we 
do not have to go far to find the requi- 
site contrast. 

A scant hundred feet further up the 
road, there stands another home which 
forms the complete antithesis—where 
signs of refined taste are as lacking 
as they are conspicuous in the case 
just described. Built in nearly the 
same style, almost no attempt has 
been made towards ornamentation by 
means of plants and flowers. It’s true 
there is a lawn, but no one would 
dream comparing it to green velvet, 
for it is a mass of weeds. The shin- 
gled walls are as bare as they were 
the day the builders completed their 
work. The few sickly plants which 
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languish below them would hardly be 
noticed except by the keen scrutiny 
of a Sherlock Holmes. Not even the 
dark red of an outside chimney serves 
to relieve the wall. The entrance is 
reached by a stiff angular flight of 
wooden steps, placed at one corner. 
No tree has been planted to protect 
their ugliness. In short, the beholder 
sees at a glance how unattractive that 
type of residence may be when left 
bare.and unadorned. 


es @ 4: 2 #4... 3.2 8.4%. .2 


It is not necessary for these homes 
to cling to the hillside. A hundred 
regal residences might be set on the 
summits of the spurs which protrude 
from the main body of the hills and 
fringe their base for leagues. Below 
their slopes, the long straight streets 
of the town stretches for three miles 
to the bay. 

A few hundred yards to the south, 
an outstanding foot-hill is crowned by 
a residence which cannot be criticised 
as unsuitable to the country, for it is 
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A California fan palm. 


a copy of an Italian villa. A winding 
drive leads to the long low mansion. 
Full-faced to the rising sun it stands. 
From the entrance a broad flight of 
steps descends the slope, through a 
terraced garden of rare beauty. 

The hillside has been carved into a 
series of ten narrow benches, all of 
them planted with the crimson and 
green of geranium; and yet it is not 
one-tenth as picturesque as was many 
a hillside or ravine on the land of 
some Chinese farmer in the days of 
the opium poppy, when globe-trotters 
were exhausting their stocks of adject- 
ives in describing the glory and gor- 
geousness of those terraced fields. To- 
day, were we to visit China, we should 
find the terraces arranged as formerly, 
for they were and are primarily for 


the cultivation of rice. But no longer 
are they misused to produce the per- 
nicious poppy after the rice has been 
harvested. The immeasurable benefit, 
which was gained when opium was 
prohibited, was accompanied by one 
loss—that of the flowery fields, the 
most picturesque feature of the em- 
pire. ° 

With wide acres around it, and un- 
obstructed outlook, the location of that 
villa is idyllic. Should the owner seek 
a broader outlook, he can gain it by 
climbing the higher hills above, up 
which the automobile road serpentines 
in long loops, with breath-taking 
flights of concrete steps lying between 
the bends. 

Wearing an air of supreme con- 
tempt, that mansion looks down from 
the summit of its steep hill on the 
less aspiring homes, huddled two hun- 
dred feet below. To their occupants 
it seems to resemble, in its haughty 
isolation, a baronial castle rather than 
an Italian villa. Yet those long streets 
that stretch from hills to bay are broad 
and fair. While we do not observe 
the almost tropical luxuriance of veg- 
etation which is sometimes found in 
the older California communities; 
while we find no homes that are lost 
in jungles of palms and populars, 
dragon trees and roses—they all have 
their ornamental shrubbery, the end- 
less variety of which is a never-failing 
delight. 

This section has been built up with- 
in the last few years, but is losing 
rapidly the crudities of newness. At 
first the houses stood there—awk- 
ward, wooden and angular, their 
harshness unadorned, possessing none 
of the charm which tasteful lawns and 
shrubbery can supply. But under Cal- 
ifornia skies, in a land where flowers 
bloom the year around, it does not 
take long to remedy such a deficiency. 
Today trailing vines and semi-tropical 
plants are in evidence everywhere. 
The very names of the streets, Pine, 
Linden, Magnolia—are suggestive of 
the surroundings. As the visitor saun- 
ters along beneath long lines of elm, 
he finds that not one of those avenues 
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but represents a hundred charming 
pictures. 

Here is a home, the sharply peaked 
roof of which is almost hidden by the 
frounds of an “ornamental” date 
palm. Here is another, as square in 
design as the first was V-shaped, with 
its walls literally covered with ever- 
green ivy. A third has its front tap- 


estried and garlaned to the roof with . 


clinging masses of passion vine. An- 
other is almost smothered in roses. 
The purple blossoms of a bougain- 
villia are arched above an entrance. 
Fences are buried in ivy geranium, 
while fan palms are planted by the 
sidewalk. And so the story runs. 
Were I to continue, the tale would be 
one of flowers, flowers, flowers; palms, 
palms, palms; grass, grass, grass; 
more flowers, more palms, more grass; 
until the reader was weary. But they 
are all in moderation; the old-style 
California jungle must be sought else- 
where. 

These homes on the more accessible 
lowlands are those in which the great 
bulk of the suburban population re- 
sides. 

ok * *& * BS Bo % * * k 

It was a day in September. I was 
loitering on the heights. A rain-storm 
was coming, and I sat on a low retain- 
ing-wall in the rising wind to watch 
the clouds gathering. As I rested, I 
dreamed of the succession of land- 
scapes which accompany the succes- 
sion of Seasons, and pass in panorama 
before the dwellers on those  foot- 
hills. 

Thoughts first arose of the soft, 
warm, languid days of September, 
with the air filled with haze which 
hides the bay from view. Those days 
are broken by the first shower of the 
season, which gives a hint of the ap- 
proach of autumn. That shower may 
be followed by many weeks of dry 
weather, during which come those soft 
October twilights, when a glow which 
is almost blood-red in its intensity 
borders the western horizon, while 
above it hangs a single brilliant star. 
Perhaps the glow begins as a gorgeous 
orange, that gradually deepens and 
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reddens, shading through tone after 
tone, until it commences to fade away. 

More showers succeed, and then 
come the north winds of November— 
dry and cold, searching out the cracks 
and crannies in each house, where 
they shriek and whistle, while other 
blasts come howling down the chim- 
ney. 

December passes; perhaps Christ- 
mas is bright and clear. So far, the 
showers have been mild, unless the 
season is abnormal. But with January 
the heavy rains arrive. How the 
south winds roar as it flings the fury 
of the storm full and fair against the 
windows, lashing them with its tor- 
rents in a vain attack on the comfort 
which resides within! How the hills 
stream with water which descends 
into the creeks and channels, down 
which it booms! But the bluster of 
the elements only serves to enhance 
the enjoyment of those who are so 
safely sheltered from their rage. 

In all our literature, poets and prose 
writers have combined to celebrate the 
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long winter evenings; the contrast be- 
tween the storm raging without and 
good cheer reigning within. How they 
love to describe the yule-log blazing, 
the table spread, the guests assembled, 
the bounteous banquets, followed by 


the circle about the fire, with wit and . 


repartee flashing from lip to lip, while 
the pitiless gales of winter hurl their 


floods against wall and casement. It 
was Thackery who wrote: 


Winds whistle shrill, 
Icy and chill, 

Little care we; 
Little we fear, 
Weather without, 
Sheltered about 

The Mahogany Tree. 


For weeks the deluge continues. 
Perhaps a morning may be fair, but, 
if the suburbanite glances across the 
bay, he sees a cap of clouds, resting 
on the summit of Tamalpais, a trian- 
gular peak which rises half a mile 
above the water. . Before noon has 
come, the sky is overcast and the 
drops are pelting down. At last a 
day arrives when a breeze sets in 
from the west. The cap on Tamalpais 
is seen to be breaking up. All after- 
noon detached clouds chase each 
other across the sky. They grow 
fewer and fewer. At nightfall the 
heavens are clear. The myriad stars 
shine out in all their splendor. The 
weather has changed. 


Next morning, the bay and its en- 
circling hills lie revealed in match- 
less beauty. The brown slopes of 
autumn are now clothed in the softest 
green. Below lie the homes of Ber- 
keley, interspersed with the dark 
forms of trees. Miles to the left is 
the city of Oakland, marked by 
the sky-piercing tower of its city hall. 
Beyond all lies the bay, stretching to 
north and south until it is lost in the 
deeper blue of the water. Under that 
dazzling light, the broad harbor glows 
like sapphire. Against its surface 
gleam the white sides of ferry and 
river steamers, plying to suburban 


_ towns or to the streams of the inte- 


rior. Three long piers rule the water 
with their black lines, seeming to 
stretch half-way to the further shore. 
As the sun strikes San Francisco’s ° 
hills, the gray walls of separate build- 
ings stand out bright and clear, while 
broad windows flash back the rays. 
The Golden Gate is dotted with the 
sails of schooners, bringing lumber 
from the forests of the north, while 
the sky above it is blurred by the 
smoke of ocean steamers. In its very 
center lies an island, which—with its 
low pointed ends and the square bulk 
of the military prison above looms like 
some gigantic dreadnought. A pair 
of ‘military masts are the only acces- 
sories needed to complete the illusion. 
But February is not without its 
heavy rains, followed by those of 
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March. Perhaps the month is a sec- 
ond edition of January. April follows, 
with some days fair and some days 
‘showery. This is the season when 
great fluffy fleets of cumulous clouds 


come sailing through the sky, 
or hang on the southern horizon, where 
they gather and build until the picture 
is that of an immense snowy Alpine 
range. What an infinite variety of 
cloud scenery is afforded—ridges and 
spurs and peaks and valleys, carved 
in onyx and alabaster. What a study 
in delicate shades, from the most 
evanescent purple to the deepest black 
—the tones and shadows changing as 
the forms and outlines alter. There 
they hover, with the blue sky above 
them and the green earth beneath, 
seeming to form a separate world of 
their own. 

And then comes May with its roses! 
Far be it from me to give the impres- 
sion that there is only one month when 
California roses are found in profus- 
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ion. Is there a time in the year when 
they do not bloom? Nevertheless, 
that seems to be the season when they 
appear at their best. 

The summer months—June, July, 
and August—follow. I seem to sense 
again those warm afternoons—the 
leaves hanging sleepily, the sunlight 
falling full on the palms, the hills 
dreaming in the distance. While there 
are many more which might be warm- 
er, when the cold gray fog hangs over- 
head, filling all the sky from horizon 
to horizon. It seems to lie about half 
a milé above the earth, or it may sink 
a little lower, until it rests on the sum- 
mits of the highest hills. The sky 
imparts its tone to the whole land- 
scape. The bay is leaden gray; the 
homes are gray; the very vegetation 
seems to assume the same neutral 
tint. 

Sometimes there comes an occasion 
—a year may pass without it—when 
the winds forget to blow, when the 
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bay lies breathless. Observed from 
some commanding point, it spreads like 
the oft-quoted mirror. Then may be 
seen, reflected in its waters, the spars 
of tall ships riding at anchor, the 
sails of schooners drifting with the 
tide. But those occasions are rare, 
indeed, for San Francisco is celebrated 
for its afternoon breeze. In fact, it 
is the chilly, blustery ocean wind 
which impels many, who would other- 
wise make their homes in the city, to 
seek a residence in the placid foothill 
region that lies to the east of San 
Francisco. 

Thus the year rolls round, with its 
succession of ever-varying pictures, 
appealing to the sense of beauty that 
exists in each lover of nature. 

The suburban resident loves to glide 
at night over the waters of San Fran- 
cisco Bay—to watch the lights of the 
city rising in glittering constellations 
from the red and green points along the 
wharves and piers to the myriad 
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gleams that cling to the summits of its 
hills. He loves the quiet repose of 
his sleeping porch, where he breathes 
the pure air of heaven, unsullied by 
the taint of the town. He loves to 
spin in his motor car over long coun- 
try roads where he exchanges, for the 
din and roar and rattle and tumult of 
the city the breezy open spaces of 
the hjlls and fields. He loves to watch 
the glorious sunsets, when mighty 
masses of rose-colored cloud flame 
upward in -the Western heavens as 
though from the conflagration of the 
world, while the sky behind them 
glows in orange or sea green. He loves 
to watch the change of seasons, and 
to witness the unfolding of flowers and 
vegetation which accompany their 
round. 

All of which brings us back to the 
statement with which we  started— 
“Perhaps the most favored city dweller 
is the one who does not dwell in the 
city.” 
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Who sees through others’ thoughts sees Truth through many-tinted veils, 
Nor ever views one shining path amid a maze of trails: 

But who shall to the utmost trim the Light of his own mind 

Shall some day hew a pathway new—for other feet to find! 

SaDIE BowMAN METCALFE. 
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A “Santa Ana’ in Southern California 


By Delphine Delmas Barnes 


of destruction the wind must surely 

take precedence over the other ele- 

ments of the earth. All over the 
world there are winds so famous as 
to be known, and spoken of, by names. 

The great wind in France is the 
“Mistral,” which sometimes blows for 
two or three weeks without stopping. 
Its name is a corruption of the old 
French word of the Provinces, ‘“maes- 
tral:” literally, ‘the master-wind. 
steady, violent, cold, it sweeps over 
the Riviera, tormenting alike the body 
and nerves of those invalids there in 
quest of health. A French author 
writes that upon arriving at a town in 
Southern France he heard all the 
church bells ringing to call the peas- 
ants to public prayer, for the purpose 
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of supplicating Heaven for the ces- 
sation of the “Mistral.” 

Equally well known in France is the 
piercing wind called the “Bise,” of 
which La Fontaine speaks in his 
fables; a wind so dry as to have be- 
come a synonym with the French: “sec 
comme bise.” Poetically speaking, the 
Bise means the winter. 

Analogous to the “Mistral” is the 
dread “Gregale” in Malta, which pre- 
vails for days at a time. So furious is 
the force of this gale it tears down 
stone walls and isolates the island, 
through the extreme danger of cross- 
ing the harbor. The “Gregale” is the 
“Euroclydon” of the Bible. For two 
thousand years or more, it has swept 
down the Mediterranean. St. Paul 
speaks of encountering it when he took 
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ship for Crete. “But not long after, 
there arose against it a tempestuous 
wind, called Euroclydon And 
when neither sun nor stars in many 
days appeared, and no small tempest 
lay on us, all hope that we should be 
saved was taken away.” 

In Italy the principal winds are 
called the “Tramontana;” the “Libec- 
cio,” and the “‘Sirecco,” the latter fam- 
ous in two continents. Dry and parch- 
ing, this depressing wind crosses the 
Mediterranean from the plains of Af- 
rica in great clouds of red dust and 
sand, darkening the air and obscuring 
the san. During the passing of these 
clouds, rain frequently falls, which 
is commonly known as “blood rain.” 

In those tropical countries where 
great droughts are followed by hurri- 
canes, dust-clouds are swept from 
dried lakes and river beds, an swim in 
the atmosphere till they are caught by 
upper currents and carried to the 


regions of the trade winds, which, in 
turn, carry them over vast stretches of 
land and water. When they travel over 


snow covered countries, the colder at- 

mosphere will frequently bring them 

to the ground, covering the snow with 

dirt. An instance of this has been 

known in Russia, when the winds have 

— off the steppes of the Caspian 
ea. 

These migratory dust-clouds come 
into play as agents for the transport- 
ing of minute organisms and seeds, 
which, when they fall upon sympa- 
thetic soil, make for themselves an- 
other habitat, and thus save their spe- 
cies' from extinction. It is wonder- 
ful to think of these infinitessimal 
particles floating through space for 
thousands of miles, finally to fall and 
take root in a land the antithesis of 
their own. 

Destructive as the monsoons of 
Southern Asia are to life and property 
they are also life giving. With the 
coming of the monsoonal rains great 
barren wastes are transformed into 
fertile lands. Thus are we made to 
know that all things are for our ul- 
timate good; although, at the time of 
disaster, we are frequently incapable 
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of recognizing it. “He knows that 
which he does, and the hour. and the 
way, and sees the end in the begin- 
ning.” 

The “Pampero” is the tempest wind 
which blows across the pampas of 
South America. In its wake come 
frightful storms. Great masses of 
cloud, fifty miles in length, and black 
as steamer smoke, are borne forward 
at tremendous speed, never losing 
their shape, as though composed of 
some solid substance, and spilling out 
their rain as they pass. 

Among the tremendous storm-winds 
of the ocean one is known as the 
“white-squall,” a fair weather whirl- 
wind. Its duration is brief, but its de- 
structive power is terrible. In a few 
seconds a ship will be stripped of 
sails and masts and left to roll in the 
boiling seas—a helpless hulk. 

With these winds, the desert storm 
in Southern California, known as a 
“Santa Ana,” may well take its place, 
though possibly unknown beyond the 
State. I recently experienced in Santa 
Monica, the most violent of these 
storms that has been known in thirty 
years. 

In the early morning the wind came 
out of the Santa Monica Canyon from 
off the Santa Ana desert. Impelled 
before it, great clouds of dust and 
sand hung an obliterating gray pall 
over the mountains and the ocean. The 
world was completely blotted out. 
The parched air was charged with 
stinging grit; blinding to the eyes, 
flaying to the skin. Of a most pene- 
trating power, it forced its way under 
doors and windows, and wherever it 
could find an entrance, covering every- 
thing with sandy dust. The interior of 
the house resembled that of a Pullman 
train which has come across the des- 
ert. Like the on-sweep of an invisible 
tide, the wind hurled itself out of the 
canyon. It lashed the branches of the 
poor, mute trees that “bless us all 
the year;” swirled through the tremu- 
lous plants as though to tear them 
from the earth; wrenched away the 
clinging vines that went streaming out 
like pennants from a mast head; clam- 
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ored over house tops; leaped over 
walls; sped across fields; and reaching 
the great bluff of the Palisades, 
paused not, but plunged over, and into 
the sea; and on and on, leagues upon 
leagues. 

The clamor of the storm was like 
the “Ride of the Valkyries;” so full 
of shrieking voices, of furious cres- 
cendos, of suspensive pauses, of a 
grand and mighty tumult of sound. 
Through the black night, in antiphonal 
response to the treble of the wind, 
came the booming bass of mountainous 
seas breaking upon the beach. 


“Where the countless herds of the 
billows are hurl’d 

On all the lonely beaches of 
world.” 


the 


What a power in these graphic lines 
to send the mind to all those surge- 
beaten shores where the foot of man 
has never fallen; where, by day and 
night, night and day, through illimit- 
able time, the mighty waters of the 
ocean upheave and subside in endless 
repetition; where the rocks reverber- 
ate to the roar of seas that are never 
at rest; thundering seas of flying 
spume that Shelley says. “seem hun- 
gering for calm.” 

For two days and two nights we 
were in the clutch of the storm. Dur- 
ing that time not once did the fury of 


the wind abate; not once did the im- 
penetrable gray pall lift. The sun 
and the sky were hidden by day; by 
night, the moon and the stars. Time 
seemed to have stopped. The gradual 
deepening of the sombre light alone 
denoted the approach of night. The 
wind veered to the snow-fields of the 
mountains, and swept with bitter keen- 
ness through the biting air. The ther- 
mometer fell to 30 degrees. Gutters 
were spanned with ice; ice spanned 
the miniature poois of the dripping 
faucets; and the lovely tracery of the 
frost lay over the land. Shallow- 
rooted trees lay prostrate. On the side 
nearest the storm, eucalyptus trees 
were stripped bare of their leaves; on 
the ground the whipped-off bark lay 
like curled cinnamon sticks. 

Wherever the scarifying finger of the 
frost had touched, trees and plants 
were as though seared in a furnace. 
Oranges and lemons were frozen stiff, 
on their branches; in many instances 
the trees themselves were dead, their 
beauty and usefulness gone in a night. 
The vagaries of the frost are many. 
It will take the life of one plant, to 
leave unscathed the one growing be- 
side it. It will pass through an or- 
chard in a winding path, as though 
selecting the trees for its blighting 
breath. 

On the shore the storm wrack was 
strewn, filling the air with its pungent 
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smell. Delicate frond-like seaweeds 
of coral and brown; slippery green 
sea weeds with fluted edges; trailing 
heaps of umber kelp, with crackling 
bulbs; twisted beach grasses, the 
green hair of the mermaids, pebbles of 
many hues, all the playthings of the 
tide, left on its nursery floor. 

With the dawn of the third morning 
the storm was over. Down the track- 
less road on which it had come the 
homeless wind had trailed away with 
its obliterating gray pall. For the de- 
vastation it had wrought it might well 
have cried: “Peccavi! Peccavi!’” But 
the blue sky was overhead once more; 
once more the cream white cliffs of 
Point Dume stood out of the water 
and caught the long light; and the im- 
mutable mountains stood guard again, 
like sentinels at their post. In the 
serene air nothing stirred; not a sound 
save one: the lilt of the lark, that 
“Singing still dost soar, and soaring 
ever singest.” To hear this blithe 
bird pour the rapture of his song 
through the morning sunshine is to be- 
come imbued with his happiness and 


inspired to look onward—not back; 
to turn from life’s shadows and march 
“breast forward.” 

In the evening I stood upon the 
Palisades. Like the bastioned walls 
of some medieval fortress, they tower 
above the sands for miles and miles in 
gigantic grandeur. The world has trav- 
eled far since they first watched over 
the ocean, defying time and the ele- 
ments in immutable majesty. Across 
the moving surface of the sea the fiery 
ball of the sun sent a burnished path 
that lay upon the wet sands in opales- 
cent tints. Solemn sea gulls, standing 
upon their mirrored double, rose, 
skimmed a wave, wheeled and settled 
again. The sound of the ebbing tide 
came to me as the soughing of wind in 
pine trees. In the worthwest the ever- 
changing cloud pictures were bathed 
in glow. 

With the sinking of the sun, “the 
deep, divine dark dayshine of the sea” 
was gone; that wonderful transpar- 
ency which is at once the beauty and 
the mystery of water; the only one of 
His creations to which the Creator 
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has given it. Upon the threshold of the 
horizon the two vast fields of color 
met; the conflagration in the sky, ris- 
ing from crimson into rose, and ame- 
thyst and amber, and at last into the 
whole blue vault of heaven; and the 
deep cobalt of the Pacific, of a wonder- 
ful intensity of blue where the glow 
lay against it; where a breath of wind 
ruffled it, of the blue of a harebell; 
and from that into mauve and dim and 
distant gray, where the pale blue out- 
line of Catlina lay. In deep purple 
shadows the mountains were limned 
flat against the sky in a serrated line, 
seeming to have no breath or thick- 
ness; only height and length. Deeper 
purple shadows lay upon the darken- 
ing water at their base, where a faint 
white mist floated. Slowly and softly 
the twilight dimmed into dusk; the 
dusk slowly and softly drifted into the 
hidden depths of the dark; and low 
in the quiet skies the evening star 
shone. The wonderful panorama was 
gone; its beauty faded to a memory, 
Through the dark the ocean still 
throbbed; throughout the dark the 
sound of the ebbing tide still came to 
me as the soughing of wind in pine 
trees. 

No hour of the day is at once so 
mystic, so dreamful, so restful as the 
hour of twilight. The beauty of the 
eventide falls upon the soul. The hush 
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of coming night spreads its infinite 
peace over land and water. The slow- 
gathering of the dusk, veiling the out- 
lines of all things into a blur, and from 
a blur darkening them into the infini- 
tude of night, is a transition perhaps 
more beautiful, though not more mys- 
tic, more wonderful, than the battle of 
the night with the day; the slow re- 
appearing of the outlines of all things 
through the filtering light into the full 
exultation of the dawn. 

In this drama of life, its exigeut de- 
mands carelessly crowding upon us, we 
only really live during those hours 
when the soul is steeped in beauty. 
Few can witness the aureate splendor 
of evening skies; the surpassing love- 
liness of morning skies; the silent 
majesty of mountain ranges; the un- 
swerving procession of the stars; or 
indeed the pageant of any day or of 
any night, and not forever store away 
the remembrance of beauty, of beauty 
so ineffable, so eternal, the mind is 
overwhelmed with the sense of its sub- 
lime immutability. 

The doors of the dawn will eternally 
open for the sun, bringing us the day 
and flooding the shadows with its life- 
giving rays; the doors of the night will 
eternally close on the sun, leaving us 
with the planets of the night and the 
fathomless void of the night. It was, 
it is, it shall be, for evermore. 
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Petulant, penitent; elated, sad; 
Humble and suasive; arrogant and royal; 
The gamut of the moods, from grave to glad, 
You run through in an hour—and still are loyal! 
ARTHUR POWELL. 





A CHILD'S EXPERIENCES IN ‘49 


As Related by Mrs. M. A. Gentry of Oakland, Cal. 


By Jennie E. Ross 


I. The Long Trail. 


ARLY in the spring of 49, my 
E- brother-in-law, Rice Howser, 
decided to seek his fortune in 
the newly found gold fields of 
California. I was visiting my sister 
at the time; in fact, I had, to a large 
extent, made my home with her since 
her marriage, several years before. 
My sister was far from strong, and I, 
though young, was a diligent little 
worker, and able to render her much 
assistance in her household tasks. 

No sooner had my brother-in-law 
made his decision than I began to beg 
my sister to take me with her to the 
far-off land. A story had come to our 
ears, telling how the little daughter 
of General Sutter had found many nug- 
gets of gold, and my imagination had 
been fired by the tale. So I begged 
and pleaded until my sister consented, 
and thus, at the early age of eleven, 
I became a forty-niner. 

My mother, whose home was two 
hundred and fifty miles distant, knew 
nothing of our venture till after we 
were gone, for in two weeks’ time we 
were upon the way. Mails traveled 
slowly in those days, and there had 
been no time for an exchange of let- 
ters. I afterwards learned that it was 
something of a shock to her when she 
received the letter my sister had writ- 
ten saying that she and her husband 
had started for California and taken 
me with them. But realizing that I 


was in safe hands, she calmly faced 


the inevitable. As it chanced, we were 
not the only members of her family to 


go gold seeking, for my oldest brother, 
Robert Lee, soon followed in our foot- 
steps. 

For conveyance, we had a substan- 
tial ox-wagon, with a body built out 
over the wheels and a top covered with 
white canvas to keep out sun and rain. 
It was our coach by day and our sleep- 
ing room by night. Provisions enough 
to last us the whole distance, blankets, 
bedding, and all necessary tools, guns 
and amunition were included in the 
load. 

Slowly and uneventfully, we made 
our way from Linden, Missouri—our 
starting point—to St. Joseph, where 
we crossed the Missouri River on a 
ferry boat, and joined a great train of 
ox-wagons. Well do I recall the big 
corral formed by the hundred wagons 
grouped in acircle. In the center were 
the oxen, one or two pair for each 
wagon. About the camp men were 
cooking and kneading great batches of 
bread, while others were washing 
clothes and making ready to start for 
the West. It was an impressive sight 
and one that is vivid in my memory 
to-day. 

In a few days we were upon the trail 
and out upen the open plains, uninhab- 
ited save by a few solitary ranchers 
and wandering tribes of Indians. Our 
progress was slow, not only on account 
of the slow pace of the oxen, but be- 
cause we were obliged to make fre- 
quent stops to allow our teams to rest 
and feed. When we came to a favor- 
able camping place, where good water 
and grass were abundant, we often 
stopped for a day, and sometimes two. 
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‘Then everybody would wash their gar- 
ments, and perform other duties, and if 
an Indian encampment was nearby, I 
would make friends with the children 
and play with them till it was time to 
resume the march. 

We were not alone on the trail; 
everybody seemed to be going to Cali- 
fornia. Wagon trains drawn by horses 
and mules were continually passing us, 
their occupants often laughing at our 
slow progress. But, though our oxen 
were slow, they proved superior in the 
end, for the horses could not endure 
the journey across the desert, and 
scores of them died. The mules, be- 
ing more hardy, lasted longer, but even 
they were inferior to our cattle. Many 
of the wagons which passed us were 
gorgeous affairs, built like small 
houses on wheels, with doors and win- 
dows at the sides. Some of them con- 
tained furniture; pictures and bureaus 
I distinctly remember seeing in one 
wagon. But little, if any, of this fur- 
niture ever reached the coast. As long 
as the route lay along the open plains 
all went well, but in crossing the moun- 
tains the heavy wagons were at a dis- 
advantage, and had to be abandoned 
with all their cumbersome loads, and 
only the bare necessities were packed 
upon the animals for the rest of the 
trip. In the latter stages of our jour- 
ney ‘we often came across the dis- 
carded wagons, and in some cases rec- 
ognized the very ones that had passed 
us long before. Others made an error 
in taking too great a supply of pro- 
visions, and in places we came across 
huge stacks of bacon piled up by the 
roadside. It was the team with the 
lightest load that made the trip most 
successfully. 

Our great wagon train began to 
break up into small companies, as we 
journeyed farther and farther to the 
west. Some were dissatisfied with the 
captain’s leadership and drew off by 
themselves. The camping grounds se- 
lected by the captain were one of the 
causes of dissatisfaction. Other dis- 
sensions arose, of whose nature I knew 
little and cared less, and other parties 
separated from the main body. Some 
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wished to travel at a more rapid pace, 
while others preferred to go more 
slowly and spare their oxen as much 
as possible. So one by one they drift- 
ed away, till only two wagons remained 
with ours. This left but five men in 
our party, a small number in case of 
Indian attacks, but fortunately all the 
redmen we met were friendly and gave 
us a welcoming hand. 

These . Indians were a _ constant 
source of wonder and delight to me, 
and to this day I cherish the kindliest 
of feelings toward our red brothers. 
A guard against hostiles was often 
posted at night, but it was entirely 
unnecessary, and our guns were never 
used against the tribesmen. Strange 
to say, I cannot recall ever being afraid 
of an Indian. Doubtless this was 
largely due to the fact that I was ac- 
customed to seeing friendly ones all 
about my childhood home, and my 
elder brother frequently went hunting 
with them and always returned un- 
harmed. 

At a frontier fort with a reservation 
nearby, we halted for awhile, and an 
old squaw made me a pair of mocca- 
sins. I distinctly recall the air of 
pride and dignity with which she came 
into our quarters, and seating herself 
with all the self-assurance of an hon- 
ored guest, began to work upon the lit- 
tle moccasins. When they were com- 
pleted, she gave them to me, and I 
wore them throughout the rest of my 
journey. 

To-day the popular idea of Indians 
is that they were a filthy race, slovenly 
in dress, and with no regard for per- 
sonal cleanliness. But these tribesmen 
of the plains were a cleanly people, 
and trained from early youth to bathe 
and swim. Often we would see all 
the children of a village swimming and 
sporting in the Platte River, which we 
followed for many miles. And the 
garments of young and old alike were 
spotless and beautifully ornamented 
with fringe. 

The warriors were, without excep- 
tion, very erect, and walked or rode 
with equal dignity. Mounted on splen- 
did horses, they made a fine picture as 
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they came riding up to our camp. An- 
other thing that impressed me was the 
look of intelligence on the faces of 
young and old alike. One band I es- 
pecially remember. They were a war 
party of twenty-two braves on their 
way to fight another tribe, as they 
made us understand by signs and the 
few words of English at their com- 
mand. A tall, stately group they were 
as they lined up in a long row and 
gravely shook hands with the men of 
our party. All were dressed alike in 
suits of buckskin trimmed with fringe, 
every coat a perfect fit. In their left 
hands they carried bows and on their 
backs were quivers full of arrows. It 
was a sight that awakened my admira- 
tion, and I cannot recall ever seeing a 
finer looking group of men. 

My brother-in-law shook hands with 
each in turn till he came to the last 
warrior in the line. To him he extend- 
ed only his little finger, the action be- 
ing prompted by a foolish curiosity to 
see what the Indian would do. Proud- 


ly the warrior drew himself up to his 


full height and strode away in haughty 
anger. Child though I was, my 
brother-in-law’s _discourtesy shocked 
me. Though he regarded it as a good 
joke, I felt ashamed of his lack of 
manners, and to me he seemed far be- 
low the Indian in breeding. It was an 
insult that might have been followed 
by disastrous consequences, for our 
little band was completely at the 
mercy of these redmen, and I have of- 
ten wondered if much of the trouble 
between the Indians and white men 
was not caused by just such foolish 
and insulting actions. 

Indian villages also held my interest. 
These plains Indians had fine, large 
wigwams of beautifully dressed buf- 
falo hide. Each covered a large area, 
and it was always easy to tell where 
there had been an encampment, long 
after the Indian had moved away, by 
the large circle of barren ground 
where the tepees had stood. 

There were a few beggars among the 
Indians, mostly old men and women, 
and many who wished to trade. We 
heard many strange stories of queer 
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bargains made by the travelers with 
the redmen. One story was that a man 
in a preceding train had sold his wife 
to a warrior for five ponies. Whether 
there was truth in the story I do not. 
know, but I always was inclined to 
credit it in view of an experience we 
had. One day a chief came to our camp 
with five ponies, which he offered in 
exchange for my sister. Naturally, she 
was much frightened, and climbed in- 
to the wagon in haste and buttoned 
down the canvas flaps as tightly as she 
could. I was asleep at the time, and 
so have no personal knowledge of the 
episode, and do not know how the 
men managed to decline the proposal 
without giving offense to the old 
chief. 

Though the Indians were, as a rule, 
truthful and honest, they coveted 
ponies, and would steal them if occa- 
sion offered. When we were in the 
sage-brush country, one of the men 
brought word into camp that an Indian, 
with branches of sagebrush bound on 
his head, was creeping around in the 
gully below us. The doctor of our 
party had picketed his pony near the 
place, and the Indian apparently was 
bent upon stealing it. So the pony was 
brought closer into camp, and the thief, 
realizing that he had been detected, 
disappeared. This was the only in- 
cident of our whole journey that shows 
the Indian in an unfavorable light. 

Buffalo were plentiful everywhere, 
increasingly so as we neared the foot- 
hills of the Rockies. Frequently the 
hills to right and left of the trail would 
be dotted with the shaggy animals. 
One of the men had a saddle horse that 
had been trained to hunt buffalo, and 
he sometimes turned aside to hunt. 
One day I came into close quarters 
with a wounded bull. I was walking 
and saw the bull coming toward me. 
Without molesting me, he passed be- 
tween me and the wagon, so close that 
I could see the blood dripping from the 
bullet holes in his shaggy hide. Our 
hunter pursued him and shot him 
again and again, but so tenacious of 
life was he that it was necessary to 
stick him in order to kill him. After 
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he was dead the men counted a hun- 
dred bullet holes in his hide. 

Antelope were very numerous on the 
plain, and we saw many herds of 
them. They were the most beautiful 
and graceful things imaginable. I es- 
pecially admired their lovely brown 
eyes, which always seemed so kind 
and gentle, and the dainty grace with 
which they lifted up their forelegs as 
they stepped lightly along. When we 
reached the mountains, elk were 
sometimes seen, but they were more 
shy and seldom came near. 

Sagehens too were numerous, but 
were difficult to discern, as they were 
just the color of the sagebrush. Prairie 
dog mounds or villages were every- 
where about us. These mounds, with 
their connecting trails, were a great 
source of interest to me, as were also 
the little animals themselves. Their 
barking reminded me of real dogs, and 
to see them sitting upright with their 
forepaws hanging down was a sight of 
which I never tired. Though we never 
ate any ourselves, other people often 
spoke of the delicate flavor of their 
-meat, and among the Indians they were 
a regular article of diet. 

One tribe we met were laden with 
the carcasses of those they had killed 
and were taking home for food. 

After many days’ travel, we came 
to a fork in the trail. Here the train 
halted while the men debated which 
road to take. The left-hand trail was 
the Salt Lake route, and I, who had 
heard many tales of the hostility of 
the Mormons toward all Missourians, 
feared lest the men should go that 
way. The year before, the Mormons 
had been driven out of Independence, 
Missouri, and were alleged to have 
sworn eternal vengeance against all 
citizens of the State. So many threats 
of retaliation had I heard that my fear 
of Mormons amounted to a possible 
terror. In that day their rallying point 
was Council Bluffs, so whenever we 
met any one on the trail traveling to- 
ward that place, we at once branded 
him as a Mormon. To my youthful 
fancy, these men seemed the embodi- 
ment of everything unworthy. Great 
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was my joy and relief when the men 
turned to the right. 

As we went along, we left our names 
written or carved on rocks and trees 
by the wayside, so that others of our 
original party could learn our where- 
abouts. At Independence Rock, a 
well known landmark, there were hun- 
dreds of names written. This great 
rock, with its precipitous sides, re- 
minded me of a courthouse, as it rose 
solid and substantial from the level 
plains around. Shortly before our ar- 
rival, it had been the scene of a fron- 
tier romance for a young couple jour- 
neying to California had climbed to its 
summit and been married there. 

It was through writing our names in 
various places that my brother Robert 
came to join us. He had been follow- 
ing us all the time, being a member of 
Captain Waldo’s ill-fated train in 
which the cholera broke out and made 
sad havoc. One by one, the men were 
stricken by the fatal disease, and died 
by the roadside. But my brother, who 
with several companions had formed 
a separate mess, and kept somewhat 
apart from the rest, escaped the dread 
malady. This he largely attributed to 
some preventive medicine which my 
mother had prepared for him before 
starting out. Learning that we were 
on the trail and not far ahead, he left 
his companions and hastened to over- 
take us. By rapid traveling, he soon 
came up with us, and from that point 
accompanied us to our destination. 

On the Fourth of July we stumbled 
upon a natural curiosity. We were 
then approaching the mountains when, 
in the middle of a deep valley, we 
came to a beautiful pasture where the 
grass was green, though all the coun- 
try round was dry and barren. We 
wondered much at the cause of so 
much fresh grass in the midst of a 
region so dry, and one of the men, 
either out of curiosity or in search of 
an underground spring, thrust his ram- 
rod down into the sod. A few inches 
below the surface he found ice, and; 
apparently, the whole area was under- 
laid with ice, which, melting, account- 
ed for the freshness of the grass grow- 
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ing on the sod above. Since then I 
have often wondered what strange 
freak of nature was responsible tor 
the strange phenomenon. Among our 
supplies was a bottle of lemon extract, 
a rather unusual article to take on such 
a journey, and with the ice just dis- 
covered, my sister made some lemon- 
ade, or what very well passed for lem- 
onade, all quite as though we were not 
a thousand miles from civilization. 

It hardly seems creditable that any 
one without money or provisions would 
have attempted to go to California, but 
there were a few venturous souls who 
undertook the journey. Such a one 
was Peter, an Irishman, whose sur- 
name I do not recall. Without funds 
or supplies, he was beating his way to 
the coast, for subsistence depending 
upon the hospitality of the other trav- 
elers. He attached himself to our 
party, but though he did his share 
of the work, and was of much assist- 
ance to the men, he was an added bur- 
den, for provisions were precious and 
could not be replaced. 


In the mountains, traveling was more 


difficult, increasingly so as we 
mounted higher. The trail, at times, 
was less easy to follow, and we often 
had to hunt for the blazed trees and 
piled up stones that marked the route. 
When such marks failed us, we had to 
rely on the tracks left by other parties 
ahead of us. There were many de- 
lightful little valleys, with fresh 
streams of water in the mountains, all 
of which were most welcome after a 
long stretch of dusty trail. Sometimes 
I found wild berries, though they were 
seldom abundant, and wild roses were 
numerous along the streams. 

In the sagebrush country fuel was 
scarce, and we had to depend upon 
heaps of sagebrush, or, when that 
failed, buffalo chips. Fortunately, it 
was a rainy season, so we did not lack 
water till we reached the desert. Al- 
though vegetation had been sparse in 
many places, it did not entirely fail us 
till we reached this sandy waste. Here 
there was nothing but sand, with not 
a bush or blade of grass to be seen, 
and what little water there was was 


horses. 
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dyed red by the alkali and unfit for 
man or beast. We had to keep a strict 
watch on our cattle to see that they 
did not drink this water. It was sure 
death to all that drank it, and was re- 
sponsible for many of the losses of 
livestock belonging to the travelers, 
for the animals in their thirst would 
drink it unless closely guarded. 

At the last place where good water 
could be obtained, we filled all our 
kegs and cooking utensils and started 
out upon the barren waste. It was 
hard going, for the wheels of the heavy 
wagon sank deep into the sand, which 
became heavier and deeper as we went 
along. Our slender store of water soon 
gave out, and then our suffering began. 
I slept in the wagon most of the time 
during the worst part of the crossing, 
and as my sister and I were given 
what water there was, we suffered less 
hardship than the men of our party. 
During the latter part of the journey, 
my brother’s tongue became so swolien 
from thirst that it protruded from his 
mouth, and our oxen lolled and panted 
and were near exhaustion. 

At this juncture, we met.a party 
traveling eastward, who brought us the 
welcome news that water was not far 
distant. They had a copious supply 
with them, for which my brother of- 
fered a large sum of money, but their 
own need was pressing, so they re- 
fused, after giving my sister a drink. 

Soon we came to a beautiful little 
stream, with shady trees along its 
banks. After the burning heat of the 
desert, it was as delightful a spot as 
one could wish to find. After a short 
rest, we once more started on our 
way, and soon began to ascend the 
Sierra Nevadas. Traveling here was 
even more difficult than in the Rockies, 
but we struggled on, cheered by the 
thought that our goal was on the far- 
ther side. 

Much of the way it was so steep 
that one pair of oxen alone could not 
pull a wagon to the top of a slope, even 
though we lightened the wagons as 
much as possible by packing a part 
of our goods on the men’s saddle 
In such places the train 
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would be halted and the oxen from 
the two rear teams brought forward 
and attached to the first wagon. In this 
way it would be taken to the top of a 
bench, and then the cattle would go 
back for another load. This was slow 
work, but we steadily. climbed up, 
bench by bench, and at least reached 
the pass at the summit. 

Passing through, we began to de- 
scend on the farther side, where other 
troubles awaited us. Many places were 
so steep that the oxen could not take 
a wagon down with safety, so a long 


rope was made fast to the rear axle 
and wound about a tree at the top of 
the descent, and slowly payed out, thus 
letting the wagon down slowly and 
safely. 

This was slow work, but finally we 
reached the lower levels, and made our 
way to Placerville, at that time the 
center of the gold mining. It was now 
September, and we had been four 
months on the way, but we had reached 
the gold fields and were at the end of 
our journey. 


(To be concluded next month.) 

















Christendom in Great Danger 


The “Very Elect” Protected 


By C. T. Russell, Pastor London and Brooklyn Tabernacles 


“God shall send them strong delu- 
sions that they should believe a lie; 
that they all might be condemned who 
believed not the Truth, but had pleas- 
ure in unrighteousness.”—2 Thessalo- 
nians 2:11, 12: 


tle James that God tempteth 

no man is not to be understood 

as a contradiction to the lan- 

guage of our text. God tempteth no 
man to sin, to do wrong, but He has 
at various times sent or permitted 
siftings and testings among those who 
are nominally His people—to separate 
the true from the false. Sometimes a 
great truth becomes the sifting or sep- 
arating cause, as at our Lord’s first ad- 
vent. There our Lord’s presentation 
of Himself in the flesh to the covenant- 
nation, Israel, as the long promised 
Savior, Deliverer and King, became 
to that people as a whole a test, sepa- 
rating the “Israelites indeed” from the 
mass of the nation—separating the 
wheat from the chaff. Our text tells 
of the end or Harvest-time of this Gos- 
pel Age, and of how the Lord will now 
permit or “send” strong delusions for 
the purpose of sifting and separating 
the true from the false among those 
who have named the name of Christ. 
We hold that, according to the Scrip- 
tures, we are living in this Harvest 
period, and that the sifting .of the 
wheat from the tares has begun, and 
that the strong delusions mentioned in 
our text are coming upon Christendom. 
The Scriptures bring to our attention 

a class of spirit beings which fell from 
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Divine favor before the flood. These, 
we are told, have from that time until 
the present day been confined in 
chains of darkness in Tartarus—the 
circumambient air of this planet. The 
story of these fallen angels is briefly 
stated four times—in Genesis, 6:2; 1 
Peter, 3:20; 2 Peter, 2:6; Jude 6. The 
Old and New Testament records are 
thus in agreement. Additionally, how- 
ever, we have a multitude of Scrip- 
tures, both of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which refer to these fallen an- 
gels as “demons,” unfortunately mis- 
translated “devils” in our common ver- 
sion. Without exception these de- 
mons are represented as cunning, de- 
ceitful, treacherous, devilish and as 
having a special malignant attitude to- 
ward mankind, and as taking special 
delight in misleading and deceiving 
humanity, particularly along irreligious 
lines and immoralities. 


The Fallen Angels. 


We call to your remembrance the 
Apostle’s statement regarding this mat- 
ter, to the effect that God’s people have 
their struggle or contention, not with 
flesh and blood, but with wicked spirits 
in influential positions. Again the 
same Apostle points out to us that Sa- 
tan is the chief leader of these spirits 
or demons and declares that we are not 
ignorant of his devices, his intrigues, 
his deceptions; again he styles him as 
wily, adroit, cunning. He informs us 
that the heathen world, while thinking 
they are worshiping God, are really 
deceived by these demons; their reli- 
gious theories and practices are really 
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demonology instead of theology.— 
Ephesians 6:12; 2 Corinthians 2:11; 1 
Peter 5:8. 


Two Opposing Gospels. 


The human family is in great dis- 
tress through the fall; mental, moral 
and physical imperfections are mani- 
fest everywhere: “there is none right- 
eous, no, not one.” As a consequence, 
all are agreed to the Apostle’s broad 
statement, “The whole creation groan- 
eth and travaileth in pain together.” 
(Romans 8:22.) Naturally enough the 
groaning ones seek for the cause of 
their trouble as well as for a remedy. 
The Bible sets forth as the cause of all 
earth’s woes and sorrows the brief 
statement, “By one man sin entered 
the world and death by sin, and thus 
‘death passed upon all men, for all are 
sinners.” It sets forth the remedy also, 
namely, “Christ died for our sins, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures,” and at His 
Second Advent He will introduce times 


of restitution of all things which God 
hath spoken by the mouth of all the 
holy prophets since the world began.” 
Thus, in brief, is the Gospel of Christ, 
{Acts 3:21; Romans 5:12; 1 Corin- 
thians 15:3.) 

The “gospel” of the demons contra- 


dicts this from first to last. It denies 
that man ever was created in God’s 
image and likeness; denies that he 
ever fell from it into sin and death; 
denies that Christ ever redeemed us, 
and holds that we need no Redeemer; 
that a process of evolution is at work 
which is lifting mankind from a mean 
and low brute beginning upward, to 
ultimately make of the race gods, and 
that all that is necessary for this grand 
tesult is time. As for death, demon- 
ology denies that there is death, and 
claims that what seems to be death is 
really a change from a low form of 
life to a higher form. 

This demon teaching is to be found 
among all the heathen peoples and in 
all their religious writings, but it is 
not at all sanctioned in the Scriptures. 
They teach to the contrary, as we have 
shown, that death is the penalty for 
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sin; that it is a real penalty, a real 
death; that the dead are really dead, 
and that there is neither wisdom nor 
device nor knowlege in the grave 
(Sheol), whither all go, and that the 
hope of the race lies in a resurrection, 
and that the hope of a resurrection lies 
in the redemptive work of our Lord’s 
First Advent, and in the glorious power 
and authority which He will exercise 
at His Secon 1 Advent. 

A pertinent question for each of us, 
dear friends, at this moment is this: 
To which of these teachings do we give 
adherence? Are we holding fast “the 
faithful Word of God,” or are we giv- 
ing heed to these seducing spirits and 
doctrines of devils, against which the 
Lord and Apostle gave so many warn- 
ings? Is our theological faith an an- 
chor of hope holding us firmly to the 
truth as set forth by the Lord, or are 
we to any extent drawing on the origi- 
nal falsehood told by Satan and per- 
petuated by the lying spirits—the 
falsehood that death is not death, that 
our dead friends are more alive than 
ever before, etc.? If this be the case, 
let us at once begin a thorough ex- 
amination of the Divine Word, assured 
that error never sanctifies, but is al- 
ways injurious, and that our Lord was 
right when He prayed for His dis- 
ciples, “Sanctify them through Thy 
Truth, Thy Word is Truth.”—John 
17:17. 

How consistent is the Word and Plan 
of God, which, so far from speaking of 
death as the angel God has sent, as- 
sures us that death is our enemy, which 
already has taken from us many of 
our loved ones, blighted our lives, and 
will ultimately destroy us except as 
we become united to the great Life- 
giver, Jesus. Those who do not see 
that the dead are dead do not catch the 
full, weighty import of the blessed as- 
surance that Christ is the Life-giver, 
and that He came into the world and 
died for our sins that we might have 
life, and have it more abundantly. Nor 
do they see the real beauty that lies in 
the promise of a resurrection from the 
dead, for if none are dead how could 
there be a resurrection of the dead? 
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Only those who clearly and distinctly 
see the Scriptural teaching on this 
subject are fortified against the delu- 
sions of these demons, built upon this 
erroneous feature of theology, which 
not only has permeated all the creeds 
of Christendom, and to a large extent 
has made of no effect the Word of God 
respecting our redemption from the 
grave and the hope of the resurrection 
from the dead at the Second Coming 
of Christ.—I Corinthians 15:12, 13. 


Christendom Ripe for Delusions. 


The erroneous belief that the dead 
are alive has been to some extent for 
centuries offset by another error, 
namely, that the majority of them are 
confined to a place of torment—pur- 
gatory or otherwise—and a small 
minority were far off enjoying the bliss 
of Heaven, all of which hindered the 
thought that they might be communed 
with through mediums. Besides, there 
has been a kind of “horse-sense” pre- 
vailing which has restrained many 
from having great confidence in spirit 
communications. While faith was ex- 
pressed, a doubting fear was associ- 
ated with it, and this doubting fear 
was increased by finding that some of 
the spirits seeking communion were 
“lying spirits,” and although others 
made different presentations they were 
all more or less held in doubt and fear. 
Now, however, we are coming to a 
time when all intelligent people ques- 
tion the fables of the Dark Ages re- 
specting hell and purgatory, fire, dev- 
ils, pitchforks, etc. 

Consequently it daily becomes easier 
for spiritists to find sympathy for their 
claims that the spirits of the dead are 
hovering around the living, that our 
atmosphere is full of them, that they 
are not confined to heaven nor in hell. 
This thought has been aided by many 
sermons on funeral occasions, depict- 
ing the dead as hovering over the 
friends gathered at the funeral, the as- 
surance being given that if the dead 
could only speak he would say to the 
weeping ones, “Weep not,” etc. All 
of this unscriptural guess-work, pre- 
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sented in the name of the Bible and in 
the name of Truth and in the name of 
intelligence, has had its effect upon the 
masses, who are now thoroughly per- 
plexed as respects the place and con- 
dition of their dead friends. A grow- 
ing intelligence forbids the thought 
that a God of Love and Justice has 
consigned them to the care of devils 
in eternal flames of fire or other tor- 
ture. 

Inquiries of the clergy respecting 
the place and condition of the departed 
bring no satisfaction; the few who still 
tell of tortures in infernal regions are 
less and less believed, and the others 
of increasing number who deny that 
the dead are in tortures are unable to 
give any answer respecting their 
whereabouts. No wonder the confid- 
ing sheep are perplexed. Oh, that they 
would look to the Word of the Lord, 
that they would remember “the Lord is 
my Shepherd,” that they would seek 
from the inspired source the knowl- 
edge which their souls crave! Oh, that 
they might learn that the hope set be- 
fore us in the Gospel of Christ is the 
hope of the resurrection of the dead! 
Mark the clearness of the Apostle’s 
statement on this subject—If there be 
no resurrection of the dead, then they 
that are fallen asleep in Christ are 
perished.—I Corinthians 15:17, 18. 


The Delusion is Sent. 


The reason for the sending of the 
strong delusion mentioned in our text 
is plainly stated in the context, but be- 
fore it can be appreciated it is neces- 
sary to have some grasp of the Divine 
Plan of the Ages; it is necessary to see 
that the Lord’s work throughout this 
Gospel Age has not been, as many sup- 
pose, an attempt to convert the world, 
but, as the Scriptures declare, He has 
been merely electing or selecting out 
from the world a people for His name 
—to be the Bride of Christ. (Acts 
15:14.) We must see, too, that this 
elect people does not include all who 
become nominal members of Christian 
churches, but merely those who 
through full faith and consecration 

















become followers of the Lord Jesus in 
very truth, and receive the spirit of 
adoption from the Father. These, 
through the trials and difficulties of 
this life, shall be proved overcomers 
of the world and its spirit, and accept- 
ed as joint-heirs with Christ, as His 
Bride, in His Kingdom. This class, the 
Scriptures distinctly tell us, is but a 
little flock. Our Lord’s words are, 
“Fear not, little flock; it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
Kingdom.” The Apostle declares also, 
“Not many wise, not many mighty, not 
many noble hath God chosen.” “Hath 
not God chosen the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, heirs of the Kingdom ?” 
—1 Corinthians 1:26; James 2:5. 

After we once see that only the over- 
comers or Kingdom class are being se- 
lected during this Gospel Age, we are 
ready to see that God’s great time for 
dealing with the majority of our race 
is in the future—after the Second 
Coming of Christ—during His Millen- 
ial Kingdom whose reign of righteous- 
ness will bless and give opportunity 
of eternal life to all the families of the 
earth. 


End of the Age not End of World. 


We are not of those who expect this 
world to be burned up. Quite to the 
contrary, we expect its rejuvenation, 
its perfecting as the Garden of Eden, 
the Paradise of God, the everlasting 
home of the majority of the human 
family—of all except the truly conse- 
crated Church of this Gospel Age and 
those who shall ultimately die the 
Second Death. We have no sympathy 
of thought, therefore, with those who 
are looking for the destruction of the 
earth; but we nevertheless believe, as 
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the Scriptures teach, that the present 
age or alon will cease and a new age 
or alon begin. In error the translators 
have rendered the word alon “world” 
and have given a misimpression. 

More than this, we believe that the 
Scriptures clearly indicate that the 
present age is now ending and the new 
age, lapping with it, is beginning. It 
is at this particular juncture that all the 
New Testament writings, as well as 
our Lord’s great prophecy of Matthew 
24, center, indicating a time of confu- 
sion, a trouble such as the world has 
never known before, and pointing out 
that these are judgments of the Lord 
designed to prepare the world for the 
next Dispensation and the reign of the 
kingdom of righteousness. Further- 
more, the Apostle distinctly points out 
that these judgments will begin at the 
House of God—the nominal church. 
Our Lord also points out the same 
thing, calling it a separation of wheat 
from tares in the “harvest” or close 
of this age.—Matthew 13:30. 

It is because Christendom as a whole 
—though nominally a wheat field, is 
practically a tare field with a scattering 
of wheat intermingled, that there is to 
be such a commotion in connection 
with the separation of the wheat and 
the tares. True, the Lord who know- 
eth the heart, who knoweth them that 
are His, could easily separate them 
from the others, but He has chosen to 
make a separation publicly to demon- 
strate His own justice in the matter. 
Hence in this harvest time—at the 
proper time to separate the wheat 
from the tares—the Lord not only 
sends the sickle of Truth to gather the 
wheat, but He also sends the strong 
delusions to gather the tares. 





Burbank Shasta daisy, world’s most popular white flower. A number of new 
varieties now offered. 





Luther Burbank Devotes His Time to 


the Origination of New Forms of 
Plant Life 


HO Luther Burbank is and 
W/ what he has done has been 
told in a myriad of books, 
publications and periodicals 
of every sort. Of him Dr. L. H. Bai- 
ley, Professor of Botany in Cornell 
University, says: “It is an honor to 
California that Luther Burbank is its 
citizen. He is all that he has ever 
been said to be and more.” 
David Starr Jordan, president of 
Leland Stanford Junior University, 
California, said that: “Luther Bur- 


bank is the greatest originator of new 
and valuable forms of plant life of 
this or any other age.” 

Hugo De Vries of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, probably the leading botanist 





of the world, says: “In all Europe 
there is no one who can even compare 
with Luther Burbank. He is a unique 
great genius.” 

Theodore Roosevelt says: ‘Mr. 
Burbank is a man who does things 
that are of much benefit to mankind.” 

Professor E. J. Wickson, for many 
years Dean of the Department of Ag- 
riculture of the University of Califor- 
nia, says: “No other man has given 
to horticulture so many valuable 
things as has Luther Burbank.” 

Luther Burbank was born in Massa- 
chusetts in 1849. From his early 
youth he had always been interested 
in the study of nature, particularly of 
plant life, and prior to his coming to 

















California in 1875, he developed the 
potato which bears his name. 

Establishing himself at Santa Rosa, 
he then began his systematic develop- 
ment of new types of fruits, flowers 
and vegetables. His methods include 
breeding from selected individuals of 
a species which show unusual quali- 
ties, the interbreeding -of different 
types within a species or “crossing,” 
the interbreeding of different species, 
or hybridization, and the development 
of “mutations” or types -which origi- 
nated from new conditions and causes 
often unknown, but which remain con- 
stant. Of these methods Mr. Burbank 
says: “Hybridization followed by se- 
lection is the shortest plan by which 
valid new species can be produced.” 
But merely to set down the method of 
the man is little encouragement to 
either the layman or the expert; for 
Burbank’s genius lies in the distin- 
guishing ability to perceive the valu- 
able points, often latent in a plant, 
which it is desirable to develop. 

As his work progressed his fame 
began to spread from his laboratory 
and proving grounds at Santa Rosa 
and Sebastopol, until the name of 
Burbank reached the uttermost points 
of civilization. Then came the bom- 
bardment—interviewers, flower fan- 
ciers, growers, agricultural experts, all 
asking for information, time or ac- 
tual product of his genius until Bur- 
bank himself found that in seclusion 
was his only escape. In order to con- 
tinue his creative work, he separated 
himself from the many onerous duties 
that were piling upon him, and 
through the medium of the Luther 
Burbank Company, the original pro- 
ductions of Burbank are now dis- 
tributed to the world. 

Removed as he is at present from 
distracting influences, he now devotes 
his time exclusively to origination. 
The burden of finding avenues of dis- 
tribution for his productions and the 
details connected with the same have 
_ been lifted from his shoulders. To 
enable the general public to partici- 
pate in and enjoy Burbank’s extraor- 
dinary horticultural creations is the 
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function of The Luther Burbank Com- 


pany. 

The process of obtaining sufficient 
seed from an original Burbank pro- 
duction is an interesting one. Thou- 
sands and thousands of plants are 
grown, thousands and thousands of 
plants eliminated and discarded. 

The few ounces of seed that result 
or the few feet of grafting wood, as 
the case may be, are then taken by 
The Luther Burbank Company and 
propagated in sufficient quantities for 
introduction throughout the world at 
the lowest possible cost. Thousands 
of dollars are expended to produce a 
single creation. Up to date, this kind 
of work represents an outlay of a 
quarter of a million of dollars. If 
only a few of a kind were introduced, 
the price would be prohibitive, yet the 
real value of every original Burbank 
production is represented by all that 
goes before in its history. Only be- 
cause of the magnitude of the propa- 
gational work of The Luther Burbank 
Company is it possible to produce 
these novelties in such quantities as to 
bring original Luther Burbank crea- 
tions within the reach of all. Natu- 
rally, years must elapse before suf- 
ficient quantities of seeds of certain 
varieties can be obtained for general 
distribution. During all that time, the 
true reproductive and germinating 
qualities of the seeds are determined, 
so that there can be no question as to 
their quality when finally offered the 
public. 

When he withdrew from all other 
endeavor than creational work, Bur- 
bank did so with the certainty that 
mankind in general would receive the 
benefits of all that he had accom- 
plished. It was his great ambition to 
give the man and woman who owned 
or rented a modest cottage the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying his floral creations, 
and also to give the practical grower 
the opportunity to grow his new or- 
chard and field varieties, the utility 
of which the world has and is prov- 
ing day by day. 

Luther Burbank’s achievements can 
hardly be judged by their practical 
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usefulness alone, although pretty 
nearly everything he has done has in 
one way or another a strong utility 
side. His researches, the data fur- 
nished for the study of influence of 
hereditary and environment and the 
actual production of new species are 
of inestimable value to the science of 
biology and the establishment of the 
truth of the theory of evolution. In 
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Burbank to give all his time to the 
complete unfolding of his genius. 
Among his greatest achievements 
is the perfection of the Burbank 
Spineless Cactus. After experiments 
covering sixteen years, this type was 
perfected. It is palatable and eag- 
erly sought by cattle, hogs and poul- 
try, and in it will perhaps be the solu- 
tion of many of the great feeding 


Burbank Giant Evening Primrose, one petal as big as ordinary flower: 


1904 the Carnegie Institute in recog- 
nition of his services granted him an 
allowance of $10,000 annually for ten 
years to aid his experimental work, 
but this sum in no way met the neces- 
sities of his unusual experimentation. 

The great work of Luther Burbank 
now progresses undeterred by the 
trifling or the larger mental disturb- 
ances that made it impossible for 


problems of the world. We herewith 
enumerate a few of the many other 
creations that have been the basis of 
his well merited fame: 

THE PHENOMENAL BERRY. in- 
troduced in 1903, and now a favorite 
on the Pacific Coast, a cross between 
the California dewberry and the Cuth- 
bert raspberry. 

THE HIMALAYA BERRY origi- 




















nated 15 yéars ago at Santa Rosa by 
selection from seeds brought from the 
Himalaya Mountains. This plant 
bears four times more fruit per plant 
by weight than any other berry. 

THE PATAGONIA’ STRAW- 
BERRY, with its distinct flavor, which 
connoisseurs have pronounced superb. 

THE SUNBERRY, commonly called 
the wonderberry. This berry is a blue 
berry, especially valuable for cooking 
purposes, and in the judgment of 
many, superior to wild blackberries, 
elderberries, or huckleberries as a pie 
berry. 

THE PLUMCOT, an absolutely 
new fruit, unlike any other fruit ever 
grown on earth before. It has as its 
base a wild American plum, Japanese 
plum, and an apricot. There are a 
great number of varieties of this new 
fruit, sometimes the flesh is yellow, 
sometimes pink, and sometimes crim- 
son. It has pits sometimes like the 
apricot and sometimes like the plum. 
The fruit is highly colored and the 
flavor is indescribable, being as 
unique as it is delicious. 

Ninety-five per cent of all new 
plums introduced the past twenty-five 
years that have become standard are 
Burbank productions, although five 
times as many were introduced from 
other sources. This record speaks 
volumes for the genius of Luther Bur- 
bank. 

THE STONELESS PLUM. For 
many years there was growing in 
France a tiny plum with only the sug- 
gestion of a pit. By breeding this 
plum with others in order to increase 
its size and flavor, a satisfactory plum 
has been produced, through which one 
may cut in any direction with a knife. 
The pit has disappeared, although 
there still remains a soft inner core 
which is found in the interior of every 
pit, and which resembles in this plum 
the seed of an apple, but softer. 

THE BURBANK PLUM, intro- 
duced 20 years ago, and now more 
generally known and more widely 
known than any other plum of any 
name or kind. Although better plums 
have since been produced by Mr. Bur- 
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bank, they have not yet supplanted 
this old, well known favorite. 

THE SANTA ROSA PLUM. It re- 
ceived the gold medal at the Lewis & 
Clark Exposition. 

THE BURBANK CHERRY. The 
earliest of all large cherries; were 
bought in 1908 at auction for $15 per 
10 pound box in the Eastern States, 
and later at $7.50 per 10 pound box 
in carload lots. The next year 
(1909) they were sold in Philadel- 
phia for $31 per 10 pound box. This 
cherry is not only the best of all 
early cherries, but will hold its own 
among cherries of any season. 

THE PINEAPPLE QUINCE: In- 
troduced in 1899 and acknowledged to 
be of unequal quality, having a dis- 
tinct pineapple flavor. 

THE OPULENT PEACH is wide- 
ly recognized as the best in quality 
heretofore produced. 

WALNUTS. Mr. Burbank produced 
a walnut with a_ shell like paper, 
which could be readily crushed in the 
hand; but it was found that the shell 
was so thin that the nuts were totally 
destroyed by the birds, and Mr. Bur- 
bank was obliged to retrace his steps 
and increase the shell of his walnut 
before he could place it on the mar- 
ket. Mr. Burbank has also taken the 
tanin out of the walnut meat, the tanin 
being a coloring matter in the wal- 
nut which has a disagreeable flavor. 
Among the most useful of Mr. Bur- 
bank’s experiments in walnuts are the 
production of the Royal and Braddox 
varieties. These are rapid growing 
walnuts and are very valuable com- 
mercially for timber purposes. They 
attain a great size, individual speci- 
mens growing 70 to 80 feet in height 
and 2 to 5 feet in diameter in 16 
years. The wood is of good quality, 
and can be used for the finest finishing 
purposes, and consequently commands 
a large price in the lumber market. 
They are disease resistant. An im- 
portant feature is the furnishing of 
superior stock for top grafting, by 
which method a grove is hurried sev- 
eral years in arriving at maturity on 
account of the very rapid growth. 
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THE BURBANK POTATO. The 
Burbank potato, the first great produc- 
tion of Mr. Burbank’s, was produced 
in Massachusetts in 1873, and, al- 
though it received little attention at 
first, it is to-day grown each season 
by the millions of bushels and is more 
and more supplanting all the other 
varieties of potato. If he had never 
done anything but produce this potato 
he would be entitled to the profound 
gratitude of his countrymen. Though 
Mr. Burbank has achieved so much 
with his potato, he has perfected new 
and superior varieties, some of which 
are ready to be placed on the market. 

THE CRIMSON WINTER RHU- 
BARB. This rhubarb was rejected by 
all growers at first because of its new 
and unique qualities, and was wholly 
unappreciated, but to-day in warm cli- 
mates it is generally recognized as the 
rhubarb par excellence, and it has 
rightly been named the “mortgage 
lifter.” Fortunes have been made 
in growing it in California and Flor- 
ida. 

THE GIANT RHUBARB. The 
last of all Mr. Burbank’s rhubarbs just 
introduced, and which it is predicted 
will excel the original crimson winter 
rhubarb 400 per cent. It will outyield 
any other rhubarb known at least three 
to one. 

MUSKMELON. He has a variety 
of muskmelon rhubarb which has the 
character of ripening late in the season 
and is somewhat larger than the ordi- 
nary muskmelon, and if picked when 
ripe will keep like the Hubbard 
squash—all winter. The flavor of this 
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melon, which is named the “Christmas 
Cassba Melon,” is not at all unlike 
that of the original muskmelon, and is 
delicious. 

Mr. Burbank has also improved 
corn, tomatoes, melons and _ other 
vegetables almost too numerous to 
mention. 

FLOWERS 

In the realm of flowers Mr. Bur- 
bank has been equally successful. A 
few of the more prominent varieties 
are mentioned: 

THE SHASTA DAISY. The flow- 
ers are from 5 to 7 inches in diameter. 
There are distinct varieties of these 
daisies, both fluted and double and 
single. 

THE GIANT AMARYLLIS. This 
flower averages from 8 to 10 inches in 
diameter, sometimes reaching 12 in. 
The stem is stocky to hold the bloom. 

THE BURBANK ROSE received 
a gold medal at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition as the best bedding rose. 


With this array of horticultural ac- 
complishments to mark an ever pro- 
gressing genius, the greatness of 
Luther Burbank stands secure against 
the wearing influences of historic time. 
But as far as he has gone, he will still 
go further. Even to-day, Burbank has 
evolved several new, remarkable plant 
forms, announcements of which have 
not yet been made. It is safe to say 
that his unique wizardry will manifest 
itself in a continuous performance of 
horticultural wonders until such time 
as his subtle hand and brain are stilled 
forever. 
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